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The Religious Situation in England 


FREDERIC GROETSEMA* 


T must seem very presumptuous on my 
part to take a topic like “The Religious 
Situation in England” after so short a 

visit to our sister country across the Atlantic. 
I do not mean to be presumptuous. I feel 
deeply that our free churches in America have 
a stake in what happens to the free churches 
in England. What our English Congregational 
friends are doing, what they may do in the 
face of certain problems, may well have definite 
repercussions in Congregational churches in 
America; likewise they may well be concerned 
as to what happens to us in the near future. 
So I want to give you one man’s observations 
of our Congregational churches in England. 

It was my very real privilege to speak in a 
number of Congregational churches in the Brit- 
ish Isles this summer. I came to know and to 
appreciate a number of ministers through my 
connection with the summer school at Cheshunt 
College. I feel, therefore, as though I did have 
some basis for my observations. 


*The Reverend Frederic Groetsema is minister of 
the Newton Highlands Congregational Church, New- 
ton Highlands, Massachusetts. Mr. Groetsema, to- 
gether with Mrs. Groetsema and their three children, 
spent more than three months abroad during the late 
spring and summer of 1951. About six weeks of this 
time was spent in Cambridge where Mr. Groetsema 
served as minister to a Congregational Church during 
the absence of its pastor. He also gave a series of 
lectures to a group of English ministers in a summer 
session at Cheshunt College, Cambridge University. 
On the basis of these experiences and many personal 
contacts, Mr. Groetsema reports on religious life in 
England in a manner which will, we are sure, prove of 
interest and value to our readers. 


I 


One of the first questions asked me after 
returning home was: “What did you find in 
the English churches?” 

Soon after I landed in England, I wrote the 
following paragraph in my note book: “I 
landed in England prepared for the worst. 
My host had prepared me to see a church 
which stood in need of repairs and renovations, 
and congregations which were a mere ‘remnant’ 
in a sea of vast indifference toward the church. 
The English people on the boat going over did 
not brighten the picture. Emmanuel Church 
does stand in need of many things which would 
increase its usefulness, but it is worshipful, 
the congregation is good, and they do get 
sound preaching. The choir is above average 
(by American standards) but choir members 
wear no robes which I think detracts from 
their leadership in worship.” 

I did find buildings (or “church fabric” as 
they say in Britain) in deep need of real repairs 
or renovation. The average church and minister 
get along with almost a total lack of mechanical 
helps; very few have secretarial help, few have 
duplicators, few have any individual class 
rooms for the church school, and few have any 
visual aids or other facilities for recreation or 
social life. But it must also be added right 
here that many are doing a good job in their 
church schools and sponsor a real social life 
for young people in spite of their lack of space 
and “gadgets.” 

The congregations tend to be much smaller 
than ours, but those folk who do come to 
church, come, I think, out of a sincere desire 
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to worship. There is a deeply devotional spirit 
alive among the churches that many American 
church leaders would like to have in their own 
churches. 

There is also in some quarters a certain 
pride, if not self-satisfaction, in their smallness. 
I found a certain acceptance of being a “rem- 
nant” that borders on pride. My own feeling 
is that there is a wide-open door for the free 
churches if they could be mobilized completely 
for an effort to reach the now large unchurched 
section of the British population. Too many 
in England feel that smallness is a virtue; 
perhaps too many in America feel that bigness 
is a virtue. There must be a middle ground 
between the two view points. But it would 
certainly ease the task of many a minister and 
lay leader over there if there were more people 
to work with and through. 

In some congregations and in the minds of 
some ministers I found a deep-seated suspicion 
of anything that smacked of organization or 
real codperation among the churches. This 
feeling is gradually breaking down but there 
is a long way to go in most of the churches. 
Like American Congregationalists, our English 
friends are going to have to face up to the 
question :—what can the free church contribute 
to the Ecumenical Movement at this time? It 
may mean a complete re-thinking of what we 
mean by “freedom.” 

Perhaps the one outstanding difference be- 
tween our two fellowships is the fact that in 
many English churches the deaconate has the 
whip hand and the men are not only conserva- 
tive in their churchmanship, but are so en- 
amored with the past and the methods of their 
forefathers, that they are actually holding back 
the kingdom. Over and over again young, intel- 
ligent, vigorous ministers would say to me, 
“T would like to do that in my church....I 
would like to make a change in policy that 
would enable me to serve our community bet- 
ter, by my deaconate will not stand for 
change.”’ This conservatism on the part of lay 
leadership reflects itself in an almost total 
lack of stewardship education in many of the 
churches. I think it may also be one reason why 
not more young men are going into the ministry 


in England at the moment. A very well-known | 
British radio commentator on the ship going [| 
over described his own church as typical: “My 
own church is completely dominated by the 
deacons who refuse to change anything; hence 
young people no longer have any interest in 
the church.” This same man was an officer 
during the war and he had this to say con- 
cerning some churches during that time of 
stress: “Churches missed the boat during the | 
war; every soldier could always get a sand- | 
wich and tea at the church, but few churches | 
did anything for their souls. Hence in the eyes | 
of many a soldier the church was a kind of | 
glorified U. S. O. The preaching is mostly over 
the heads of the people and almost completely 
out of touch with life.”” So much for one man’s 
opinion. He is a non-conformist, too. But I 
found a great many lay people who would 
agree with his diagnosis. 


These observations lead me to make one / 
more on my own, and this is perhaps the most [7 
serious of all the problems that face the English — 
people. Thousands in England are living in a | 
spiritual vacuum. They live perfectly moral 
lives, but they do not go to church because 
the church doesn’t seem to have anything vital 
to offer them. Said a wealthy Lancaster farmer: 
“Most of my friends, and I mean really nice [ 
people who would do anything in the world 
for you, and who are good morally, never go | 
to church. The preaching is out of touch with © 
life, but preaching in the free church is at 
least fifty per cent better than in the estab- 
lished church.” The man is a member of the 
Church of England. 

This living in a vacuum, this living on the | 
“moral money in the bank of life,” as Dean 7 
Sperry so aptly puts it, creates a serious © 
situation. Some lay people are aware of it; a © 
barber I talked with spoke of it. He recognized © 
that unless something came into English life © 
to fill that space once occupied by a deep | 
loyalty to the church, the way is open for | 
Communism or some other equally challenging, ; 
but un-Christian, way of life to come in and 
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destroy that deep sense of morality and justice 
which has been a part of English national life. 

The vast majority of lay people in England 
just drift along, content to find fault with the 
church, its preaching, etc. A few are concerned 
but do not know just what to do or how to do 
it. There is a minority that is in open rebellion. 
A shop keeper in Cambridge was typical; he 
told me the usual story of discouragement 
with his church, that preaching was out of 
touch with life as he lived it, and so he and 
some friends were beginning to hold cottage 
meetings. These groups are often dominated by 
fundamentalist leadership, but they do pose a 
challenge to the Established Church and the 
free churches as well. Fundamentalism will 
not meet the needs of intelligent British folk, 
but many feel that it is “better than nothing.” 
England may well be facing a time when effec- 
tive preaching will take to the fields again. A 
great deal depends upon the willingness of 
ministers and lay leaders, in the free churches 
especially, to change methods, types of preach- 
ing, and even times of and types of services 
to meet the needs of the British folk, young 
and old. 


Ill 


= Thus far the picture is pretty grey in color; 

but I would not haye you think that nothing 
is being done or that our free churches are not 
aware of England’s deeper needs at this hour. 
Let me now give you four thumb-nail sketches 
of some very practical ways in which the free 
churches are meeting this very challenging 
situation. 

Soon after I arrived in Cambridge, I was 
invited to a small meeting of students who 
were going to discuss some theological ques- 
tions. They were a part of ‘“‘Consoc,” as the 
Congregational student society in Cambridge 
is called. We went up to a student’s room and 
found about fifteen students gathered, having 
a very good time over cups of coffee and cakes. 
Then there was a period of student-led devo- 
tions and then came a discussion period. The 
main topic was the Trinity. It might well 
@phave been a group of theologues in an American 
seminary, yet only one of the students there 


was a candidate for the ministry. The questions 
were searching, the discussion penetrating, and 
the prayers which followed were as sincere and 
devotional as any I have ever heard. These 
students, thirty strong, are giving up part of 
their vacation period to go on a mission to a 
little village and there conduct meetings in 
churches, schools, and on the street; they will 
do house to house visitation, and all in all, 
conduct a kind of Christian “commando raid” 
upon that village. They are being led by one of 
Britain’s foremost mathematicians. A vital 
Student Christian Movement is to be found 
on the Cambridge campus, thanks to the excel- 
lent leadership of men like John Murray. One 
can expect real results in the wider fellowship 
when these students get into their own home 
churches again. Work on other campuses is 
also being done. 

Another really significant step is being taken 
in and about Cambridge. A young minister, 
who has been a successful pastor of a rural 
church, has been called to give oversight and 
leadership to a whole group of rural churches 
about Cambridge. Working with him will be a 
fine group of devoted lay leaders and lay 
preachers. As in America, the rural church is 
the feeder, or the “grass roots,” of the city 
church. England is not going to let those grass 
roots die. 

The third great and hopeful sign among our 
free churches in England is the carefully- 
planned and executed Forward Movement. 
This movement recognizes that Congregational 
churches in England have been losing members 
each year for twenty years. This is a three 
year operational plan not only to stem that 
tide, but to reverse it! It has three main objec- 
tives: first, a series of consultative meetings 
in the local churches to examine their faith 
and to discuss ways of meeting the situation 
that faces them. I was privileged to attend 
several of these meetings and the English Con- 
gregationalists haven’t lost the art of self- 
examination. The second stage is a great out- 
pouring of gifts toward the church extension 
fund. The third is to go out for a hundred 
thousand new members through personal evan- 
gelism. They intend to appeal to members not 
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now attending, they are going after folk who 
send their children but do not belong them- 
selves, and finally work among the unchurched 
in the local community. 

Where the ministers and deacons are codper- 
ating, the movement has a great potential for 
good. Like all movements of this sort, its 
success depends upon the vigor of the local 
leadership. But it certainly is one of the more 
hopeful signs on the spiritual horizon in 
Britain. 

The fourth brief picture I want you to see is 
that many of these churches, having a very 
hard time financially themselves, have adopted 


a German church, sending food, clothing, and | 
literature to their former enemies! It is a sign [ 
of real spiritual depth and power that gives 
hope and assurance for the future. Do not 
underestimate the power or potential of the 
Congregational churches of Great Britain. 

The religious situation in England is not [ 
hopeless. It is fraught with possibilities for | 
good. It is my earnest expectation that our 
brethren there will, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, make the most of these possi- 
bilities. I shall always be grateful for their 
acceptance of me and their gifts of insight and 
inspiration that will ever enrich my ministry. | 
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What did Jesus Think of Himself? 


ANTON T. BOISEN* 


HE re-publication of Albert Schweit- 
zer’s Mystery of the Kingdom of God' 
calls attention to a question of central 
importance which is far from settled: What 
did Jesus think of himself? Did he actually 
believe that he was the divinely appointed 
Messiah of the Jews, as the Gospels say he 
did? Or was this idea merely attributed to him 
by his devoted followers? The task which this 
paper will undertake is to re-examine Schweit- 
zer’s interpretation, to consider its present 
status and to offer certain new evidence which 
tends to support his thesis that Jesus did think 
of himself as the Messiah and that only as we 
recognize that fact will we ever be able to 
understand him. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom of God was 
published first in 1901 as the second half of a 
book entitled “Das Abendmahl’’ At the time, 
Dr. Lowrie tells us, it attracted little atten- 


tion. It was only in 1906 with the publication 
of Schweitzer’s brilliant Geschichte der Leben 


Jesu Forschung’ that attention was compel- 
lingly drawn to the view which it sets forth. 
According to Schweitzer, Jesus’ messianic 
claim dates from the time of his baptism and 
his temptation in the wilderness, but he kept 
it secret even from his closest friends. He did 
talk of the “Son of Man” who was to usher in 
the Kingdom of God, but he spoke of him 
always in the third person and in the future and 
he gave no hint that this Son of Man was to 
be identified with himself. What he did stress 
was that he and his disciples were charged 
with a great responsibility in connection with 
his coming. He also taught that the coming of 
the kingdom was to be attended with great 
suffering and sacrifice. The “eschatological 
woes,” according to Schweitzer, were to pre- 
cede the coming of the Kingdom. They were 


*Chaplain Emeritus, Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, 
Illinois. Author of Exploration of The Inner World, 
1936, and other books, including Religion in Crisis and 
Custom (in preparation). 


acts of violence by which strong men would 
take it by storm. 

A climax came at the time Jesus sent out 
the twelve. He was convinced that by the time 
they returned the Kingdom of God would have 
come. The twelve returned, jubilant over their 
accomplishments. They had been well-received 
and the demons had been subject unto them. 
But the kingdom had not come and Jesus had 
to adjust himself to that fact. Hence his with- 
drawal into the wilderness away from the 
thronging crowds. The solution then came with 
the transfiguration. There the baptism expe- 
rience was repeated in the presence of three of 
the disciples. Jesus charged these three to keep 
it secret, but Peter thoughtlessly disclosed it 
to the other disciples. 

The transfiguration experience brought with 
it a new conception of his role. Before that he 
had expected eschatological woes in which all 
would share. Now he is convinced that he may 
suffer for others and thus bring in the kingdom 
himself. He therefore decides upon the journey 
to Jerusalem, knowing that it will’ mean his 
death, but believing that he will be raised 
from the dead. These convictions he communi- 
cates to his disciples. According to this inter- 
pretation Judas betrays his master, not by 
telling where he may be found, but by in- 
forming the Pharisees of the messianic secret. 

Following the publication of the Geschichte 
and its translation into English in 1910 the 
eschatological problem was widely and heatedly 
discussed. Over certain aspects of this discus- 
sion Schweitzer himself was deeply concerned. 
He was especially troubled by certain patho- 
graphic studies which made their appearance. 
A French psychiatrist thus published a four 
volume treatise on The Insanity of Jesus and 
other studies of this sort appeared in Germany, 
in Denmark and in the United States.‘ He 
therefore undertook to refute them in his medi- 
cal thesis, a monograph entitled Die Psychia- 
trische Beurteilung Jesu.5 In this he proceeds 
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from the assumption that the one possible 
charge against the mental health of Jesus is 
that he was a paranoic and that paranoia is a 
disease process which originates in a certain 
way and runs a predestined course. This, 
Schweitzer says, was not true in the case of 
Jesus. He was able to win and retain disciples. 
He was adaptable and responsive to social 
situations and considerate of the feelings of 
others. He was thus without that mistaken and 
unreasoning aggressiveness and imperviousness 
to new ideas which characterizes the paranoic. 
The only reason for questioning the sanity of 
Jesus would be the messianic claim. That Jesus 
did make such a claim seems to him certain. 
Even after we make all possible allowance for 
the distortion of his actual utterances by his 
followers, he sees no possible escape from the 
conclusion that Jesus did think of himself as 
the Messiah. But, he holds, this idea, like that 
of the Kingdom of God that was to come, did 
not originate with Jesus himself. It originated 
in an atmosphere which was saturated with 
eschatology. Jesus was one of those who 
thought in terms of doctrine. He looked for- 
ward to a messianic parousia and believed in 
it so sincerely that he sought to translate it 
into reality, even at, the cost of sacrificing his 
own life. In him we see theological beliefs 
breaking in upon the natural course of history 
and throwing it into confusion by the volcanic 
force of an incalculable personality. 

In the fifty years which have elapsed since 
Schweitzer focused attention upon this prob- 
lem, little new light has been thrown upon it. 
Schweitzer’s Psychiatric Study is good as far 
as it goes, but his psychiatry was of the old 
Kraepelinian type. He was thus without the 
dynamic concepts which might have enabled 
him to meet the psychiatric challenge which 
his thesis evoked. And New Testament scholars 
have neither undertaken nor encouraged ex- 
ploration in this field. 

The chief development during this period 
has been the increasing emphasis upon the 
social factors. According to one widely-held 
view the problem of determining what Jesus 
himself believed and taught is so complex as to 
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be insoluble, but the tradition itself is a solid 
historical fact. It is then a matter of secondary 
importance whether Jesus actually uttered the 
sayings attributed to him, or whether they 


were produced by the social] forces of the Chris- |@ 
tian movement and ascribed to him as the § t 
head of the cult. In the matter of the messianic § t 
claim, Dean Case thus held that such an idea §@ } 
had no place in the personal religion of Jesus.® tl 
He did indeed look forward to the imminent @ t 
coming of the Kingdom of God, an idea which S 
he had taken over from the beliefs of his time | r 
and group, and his energies had been concen- /¥§ ni 
trated upon the task of preparing his fellow |¥ pi 
Jews for membership in that Kingdom. But [§@ hi 
even though the expectation of a Messiah may E 
have been widely prevalent, it is too long a vi 
jump from the general acceptance of such a pr 
doctrine to the belief that one is oneself the al 
official apocalyptic Messiah. He would there- an 
fore rule this idea out of Jesus’ own self-con- ho 
sciousness as an idea which could never have re 
arisen in the mind of any normal man. Accord- les 
ing to Lake and Jackson’ the Gospel of Mark ap 
and the other synoptics as well are far more a ide 
primary authority for the thought of the Apo- |@ tr: 
stolic Age than for the life of Jesus. They were by 
written to prove that Jesus was the Messiah. pr 
But Jesus himself made no such claim. The ace 
authority which he actually claimed was that cla 
of the spirit of God. Moreover, Jesus did not F@ Je: 
teach anything about God that was new to | 
Jewish ears. The Kingdom of God, which was )@ im 
central in his message, meant merely the sov- “Ir 
ereignty of God regarded as a present reality "@ tici 
or an age to come in which the sovereignty of 7 the 
God would be unhampered by evil. ® the 

A large group of New Testament scholars | typ 
have focused attention upon the view that the | For 
gospels were essentially missionary documents ; in t 
and that all their contents are group produc- | @of : 


tions colored by the motive of propagating the ( 
gospel. To understand them aright we must | 
therefore see each one of the various sayings, | 
biographical anecdotes, miracle stories and | 
apocalyptic utterances in the light of the life | 
situation which brought it forth. The general © 
result of this viewpoint has been an increase ; 
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in scepticism regarding our knowledge of Jesus 
as an historical person and increased empha- 
sis upon what he meant to the early Christians. 

It is important to recognize that scientifi- 
cally-minded New Testament scholars during 
the past fifty years have agreed in accepting 
the principle of historical determinism. They 
have therefore been intent upon explaining 
the new developments in early Christianity in 
terms of some stream of tradition. Even 
Schweitzer felt it necessary to assume Jesus 
must have taken over his messianic conscious- 
ness from beliefs current in his time. And 
proponents of the view that Jesus did think of 
himself as the Messiah, such as Rudolf Otto, 
E. F. Scott and C. C. McCown, accept that 
view as historical because it corresponds to 
previously existing concepts, particularly apoc- 
alyptic writings such as the Book of Enoch 
and the idea of the Suffering Servant of Je- 
hovah as portrayed by Second Isaiah. New 
research on this problem has thus been more or 
less limited to the study of new segments of 
apocalyptic literature and of eschatological 
ideas in other religions.* Meanwhile the con- 
troversy regarding the messianic claim, evoked 
by Schweitzer, has largely subsided and most 
present-day New Testament scholars probably 
accept the view which ascribes the messianic 
claim to the followers of Jesus rather than to 
Jesus himself. 

It is therefore to be noted that there is one 
important field which remains still unexplored. 
I refer to the field of religious experience, par- 
ticularly those searching experiences in which 
the individual feels himself face to face with 
the ultimate realities of life, experiences of the 
type which bring forth new and creative ideas. 
For the past thirty years I have been engaged 
in the specialized study of the interrelationship 
of religious experience and acute mental dis- 
order, and I am convinced that this study has 
yielded results which throw new light upon the 
problem and provide new evidence in support 
of Schweitzer’s thesis. 

These findings have been set forth in one of 
the chapters of my Exploration of the Inner 
World®, a book which is now out of print; but 


they have never appeared in any of the pro- 
fessional religious journals and, so far as I 
am aware, they have been practically ignored 
by New Testament scholars. Perhaps I should 
let the matter rest in peace, but the issues in- 
volved seem too important, not merely for the 
understanding of Jesus, but also for the under- 
standing of the profounder struggles of the 
human soul not to try to rescue them from 
oblivion. 

The key to the problem, according to my 
findings, is to be found in the fact that certain 
forms of mental disorder are essentially prob- 
lem-solving experiences. They are attempts at 
re-organization which tend either to make or 
break. As such they are related to the more 
dramatic types of religious experience as rep- 
resented in such men as George Fox and John 
Bunyan and Saul of Tarsus and the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Such experiences are of course to be sharply 
contrasted with those in which organic disease 
enters as a factor and with those in which 
some adaptation to defeat and failure has been 
made and accepted. Those who in the face of 
difficulties withdraw into a land of phantasy 
and wishful thinking show little interest in 
religion and they tend to drift in the direction 
of disintegration and fragmentation. Those who 
resort to concealment in its various forms are 
likely to transfer blame upon other persons or 
upon an organic scapegoat instead of grappling 
with the realities of religion. They then cease 
to grow and become stabilized upon an un- 
satisfactory basis. 

In those cases in which there is a/ desperate 
attempt at reorganization, there is on the other 
hand marked religious concern and the chances 
of recovery are relatively good. The onset in 
such cases is usually abrupt. The patient be- 
comes absorbed in thought, engrossed in some 
narrow circle of ideas, usually pertaining to 
his own role in life, to such a degree that he 
can think of nothing else. Then come ideas 
which he has never heard or read or dreamed 
of before, ideas with which he seems to have 
nothing to do. He feels himself face to face 
with the ultimate realities of life, and religion 
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and philosophy come alive for him. They be- 
come for him matters of life and death. God 
talks to him either to comfort or to rebuke. 
His eyes are opened to the fact that he is more 
important than he had ever dreamed. He is 
face to face with danger and death. Perhaps the 
entire world is involved, its fate dependent in 
some way upon him. But he has failed and in 
order to save the situation he is called upon 
to give up his life in some heroic act or gesture 
of self-sacrifice. Following this sacrificial 
attempt there may come to him the ideas of 
being born anew or of having lived before in 
previous incarnations and of being one with 
Christ or God. These ideas are found in case 
after case in the acute disturbances and they 
constitute a recognized constellation. Where 
we find one, we are likely to find the others 
also. Insuch cases the outcome will depend upon 
the degree of freedom from the malignant reac- 
tions of self-deception and easy pleasure-taking 
and the relative strength of the constructive 
and destructive forces in the life-situation.’° 

The conclusion follows that these acute dis- 
turbances are indeed attempts at problem- 
solving and that they have creative value. 
They begin under the same conditions that 
characterize insightful thinking,” intense in- 
terest and concentrated attention. They are 
characteristically fertile in ideas, but emotion 
is so intense that perspective is lost and the 
ordinary norms of judgment and reason are 
swept away and superseded by a social refer- 
ence conceived of as superior and by some new 
scale of values which accompanies it. 

Here then are facts which need to be taken 
into account in any consideration of the mes- 
sianic consciousness of Jesus. Not only do the 
Gospel sources represent Jesus as proclaiming 
an imminent transformation of the world and 
claiming to be the long-expected Messiah, but 
we find also ideas of mission, of self-sacrifice, 
of death and of re-birth. He also believed that 
he was in direct communication with God. He 
had thus the entire constellation of ideas which 
characterize the acute disturbances which we 
see today in mental hospital patients. And the 
evidence that he held these ideas is so deeply 
embedded in the gospel sources that we cannot 


rule them out. Can it be questioned that the 
Kingdom of God, which was so clearly central 
in his teaching, was something in the nature of 
a new world order which was to follow an 
approaching world catastrophe? Can we doubt 
that he expected to have a very important role 
in that Kingdom of God? Did he not talk of 
giving up one’s life in order to find it again 
and apply that principle to himself? And did 
he not believe that he was to die and that his 
death would be followed by a resurrection or 
re-birth? And does not the presence of this 
entire constellation of ideas, which is pathog- 
nomonic of the acute disturbances establish a 
presumption which must affect our critical 
procedures in dealing with the gospel sources? 
What is more, our findings indicate that these 
ideas arise spontaneously in certain types of 
experience, regardless of race and regardless of 
culture. They do not need to be explained in 
terms of a stream of tradition, even though the 
prevailing beliefs of the cultural milieu may 
furnish the immediate vocabulary and even 
though these ideas are much more likely to 


be accepted if they meet with current beliefs / 


which are hospitable to them. 

What now does such an interpretation do to 
our estimate of Jesus? We have concluded that 
he not only had ideas of cosmic catastrophe 
and cosmic identification, with which alone 
Schweitzer and other New Testament scholars 


have been concerned, but also the entire con- | 
stellation of ideas which characterize the acute | 
psychoses. We have also concluded that the | 
beliefs current in his time do not sufficiently | 
account for his teaching and action. Does not | 
this leave him just a deluded fanatic and | 
psychopath, as Schweitzer’s critics maintained | 


that it did? 


Three considerations support the view that | 


this interpretation of Schweitzer’s leaves his 


authority as a religious teacher unimpaired, if | 


not enhanced. 


In the first place such ideas originate in acute | 
problem-solving experiences which tend either | 
to make or to break and have therefore pro- | 
found religious significance. In the case of Jesus | 
such an experience is to be seen in his baptism | 


and temptation in the wilderness. According to 
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the Gospel accounts this experience was char- 
acterized by such intense pre-occupation that 
for a period of forty days he did not eat. But 
there is no evidence of confusion. He seems 
rather to have shown remarkable fortitude. 
In any case he emerged triumphant. His per- 
sonality was unified around a great purpose in 
life. There was poise and beauty and serenity 
of character. There was a fine adaptation to 
the world of things as they are. There was 
calm and courageous acceptance of a heavy 
burden of responsibility. There was a mind 
attuned to that which is timeless and insights 
which have stood the test of the centuries. 
His experience, whatever it may have been, 
must be judged on the basis of the results 
achieved. 

In the second place, we see in Jesus a striking 
difference as regards the nature of the problem 
which was on his mind as compared with 
others who have passed through experiences of 
the same general type. There was in his case 
no evidence of any deep sense of personal 
failure or of conflict with gross instinctual 
drives and of repressed hostility and sensuality. 
His concern was rather with the fate of his 
people.” He is thus linked with the great 
Hebrew prophets. In those prophets we see 
men who were good enough and fine enough to 
identify themselves with their people and go 
down with them into the valley of the shadow. 
In Jesus we see the spirit of the Hebrew 
prophets speaking once again. Therein we may 
find the significance of his messianic conscious- 
ness. His beloved people were in danger. They 
were in the hands of oppressors. He sought a 
way out and found it in the way marked out by 
Second Isaiah, that of the Suffering Servant of 
Jehovah. 

In the third place it seems not without the 
bounds of possibility that Jesus was right in 
thinking of himself as the Messiah. Even the 
hospital patient who thinks of himself as Christ 
or God may not be wholly mistaken. Grap- 
pling with the problem of his own place in the 
scheme of things, overwhelmed perhaps by the 
sense of personal failure and guilt, he suddenly 
has his eyes opened to an insight of which in 
his normal periods he is oblivious. He sees him- 


self as of infinite importance. That is some- 
thing which high religion has always taught. 
It is moreover something which nuclear sci- 
ence is telling us today, the astounding fact 
that even the most commonplace person is lit- 
erally a galaxy of solar systems. The difficulty 
in most of these cases is not the fallacy of the 
central idea but in the disruption of the per- 
sonality which results. Such an idea, if taken 
seriously, it is not easy to assimilate. It calls 
for a drastic change in the concept of the self, 
and the idea of the self is the nucleus of the 
personality. The significance of Jesus would 
then be found precisely in the fact that, pass- 
ing through this most searching experience, he 
came forth unscathed and achieved the highest 
degree of harmony not only in his inner or- 
ganization but in his social perspective. Be- 
cause of the purity of his motives he was able 
to arrive at a true vision of the high destiny of 
the human soul and its relationship to the 
spiritual reality of which we are a part. He ex- 
perienced in its fullness the truth after which 
the acutely disturbed patient is blindly grop- 
ing, that man is made in the image of God and 
can never be satisfied except in oneness with 
that which is best in his social experience. 

Our findings thus support Schweitzer’s view 
that Jesus did think of himself as the divinely- 
appointed Messiah of the Jews and that only 
as we recognize that fact will we ever be able 
to understand him. They make possible an 
even more thorough-going eschatological in- 
terpretation. We are ready to recognize the 
origin of the messianic consciousness of Jesus 
in experience of a type uncomprehendingly 
dismissed as pathological. From such a con- 
clusion we see no escape. But we have found 
that experiences of this type have profound 
religious significance, and that even though 
Jesus may have descended into hell, as the 
Apostles’ Creed says he did, he emerged vic- 
torious with insights which enabled him to 
speak as one who had authority concerning the 
laws of the spiritual life. 

In conclusion, let me say that the study on 
which this interpretation is based is still in 
process. I find myself ever more thoroughly 
convinced of the validity of these findings. 
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While the cases which exemplify the more 
desperate attempts at re-organization in clear- 
cut form are not too numerous, constituting, 
perhaps, 2 per cent of our non-organic new 
admissions, I have brought together enough 
of them to permit me to speak with some 
assurance. However, my study has not as yet 
been verified by other workers. In calling at- 
tention to the problem, I am therefore guided 
in large part by the hope that there may be 
those who will see in this interpretation a lead 
worth following up and that New Testament 
scholars may be ready to supplement the study 
of their fragmentary ancient sources with the 
study of significant living human documents. 
I am very sure that such study should yield 
new and important insights, not merely into 
the experience of Jesus and other prophetic 
persons, but also into the profounder struggles 
of the human soul which affect us all. 
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OBODY ever expected at the end of 
N 1940, when it was decided to lower 

the floor of the crypt of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, in order to give a more fitting space 
to the elaborate sarcophagus of Pius XI, that 
it would lead to the discovery of a Roman 
necropolis which would furnish valuable addi- 
tional knowledge of the early Christian era. 
Nobody ever thought at that time that this 
discovery, in turn, would lead to the recovery 
of St. Peter’s tomb, something of interest to 
the entire Christian world. Certainly these 
excavations belong to the most interesting ones 
which have been recorded in the annals of 
excavators. 

The history of the excavations and their 
results have been described in great detail in 
various publications. In the Osservatore Romano 
of March 13, 1941, appeared the first article 
about them; and other important published 
materials are listed in the accompanying bibli- 
ography. However, a comprehensive and au- 
thoritative report is still lacking, although such 
has been compiled and will appear as a publica- 
tion of the Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia. Itsappearance wasexpected during 
the Anno Santo, but it was not then forth- 
coming. 

One of the outstanding results of the excava- 
tions under the main aisle of the basilica are 
briefly the following: the discovery of a ceme- 
tery belonging to middle-class but well-to-do 
Romans, including about twenty mausolea and 
some ossuaries wherein bones from a previous 
cemetery had been deposited. The mausolea 
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Basilica in Rome 
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date from the end of the first century until 
Constantine’s time, when the cemetery was 
destroyed by the edict of Constantine in order 
to enable him to build his basilica over it. 
For this reason, he had to build a huge re- 
taining wall, cut part of the Vatican hill away, 
and fill the grounds of the cemetery and the 
mausolea with the earth so excavated—raising 
the level about 21 feet. The roofs of the mau- 
solea were taken off and all of the vaults 
protruding above this level were broken down. 
The present level of the rebuilt Renaissance 
basilica is nine feet above the Constantinian 
level, which latter forms the present floor of 
the crypts (Grotte Vaticana). The excavations 
were conducted under the most difficult condi- 
tions, being carried down practically to the 
bottom of the great north-east pillar which 
upholds the cupola rising about 500 feet above. 
Constant attention was needed lest any settle- 
ments or cracks appear in the structure of St. 
Peter’s. The floor of the present basilica had 
to be strutted up, since its pillars rested partly 
on the excavated mausolea. When I visited the 
site in 1947 the work was still in progress, and 
as an architect, I indeed appreciated the great 
difficulties involved in the excavations. 

The mausolea were found to contain niches 
for urns or sarcophagi; some have both. They 
mostly belonged to non-Christians, the greater 
part of whom pursued Egyptian or Roman 
pagan cults. In one of them, however, even 
though all sarcophagi belonged to the same 
family, the earliest shows motifs of an Egyptian 
cult and one from a later period reveals a 
Dionysian scene, while those from a still later 
time have Christian motifs. In one of the 
mausolea are the earliest known Christian mo- 
saics, decorating the ceiling and walls. On the 
ceiling is Helios riding in his chariot drawn by 
four horses, on one of the walls is a fisherman, 
on another the prophet Jonah, and on another 
the Good Shepherd. The Helios motif in itself 
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is pagan, but in the Christian surroundings 
can be interpreted as “Sol Salutis.” 

Mention must be made of the remarkable 
condition in which the paintings and painted 
decorations have been found, after having been 
covered with earth for 1600 years. The colours, 
especially the red and green, are as vivid as if 
the painter had just finished his work. The 
colour photographs of Life, March 27, 1950, 
give an idea of this. However, these were taken 
after they had been exposed for some time to 
the fading condition of humid air. 

The dates of the mausolea and their con- 
tents can easily be traced. The way the brick- 
work is laid—apart from the fact that the 
bricks bear a seal of the kiln and the date of 
the reigning consuls—make it possible to iden- 
tify the period. Very narrow joints with good 
workmanship indicate the earlier era (Augus- 
tus, etc.); while Constantine’s time is revealed 
by joints as thick as the bricks themselves 
and poorer workmanship. The dates of the 
sarcophagi can be judged not only by their 
style but also by the style of the inscriptions. 
The epigraphist, with the present advanced 
knowledge, can place the date fairly accurately 
from the style of the lettering alone. Further- 
more, the names inscribed on the sarcophagi 
give a good clue to the archeologist, who knows 
the vogue in names during different periods. 

The second important discovery, from the 
Christian point of view, is an inscription found 
on the exterior of the mausoleum of a certain 
C. Popilius Heraclea, containing part of his will 
and testament. He left his estate to his heirs on 
the condition that his mausoleum be erected 
“in Vaticano at Circum juxta monumentum 
Ulpii Narcisii.” This inscription found in situ 
proves that we are at the right place—near 
Nero’s circus. This cemetery extends toward 
the east to the obelisk which stands now in the 
middle of St. Peter’s square and which used to 
stand in Nero’s time on the “spina” of the 
circus. Traces of this cemetery were found 
years ago, before this excavation, when other 
repairs were being made. 

The recent excavation toward the East 
stopped at the height of the Chapel of the 
Sacraments, and included the steps which led 


to the upper level, used during the construction 
of the Renaissance basilica while the Con- 
stantinian basilica’s east half was still standing. 
However, according to current news from 
Rome, the excavation has been resumed, this 
time being extended under the north aisle of 
the basilica. It was a surprise to the Roman 
archeologists that no trace could be found of 
the Via Cornelia, which was supposed to run 
here under the north walls of Nero’s circus. 
This space is covered with mausolea and the 
road between the mausolea is only 6-8 feet 
wide, meant only for pedestrians, so could not 
have been the Via Cornelia. Prof. Josi, one of 
the archeologists in charge of the excavations, 
explains this surprising deficiency by the con- 
jecture that the name of Via Cornelia must 
be a mutilation of the Via Aurelia which leads 
further south. As the Via Cornelia is men- 
tioned only in the itineraries and witnesses 
of the 7th and 8th centuries, this is entirely 
possible; for in those centuries, when the popu- 
lation of Rome decreased from one and one- 
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half million to 60,000, the people were im- 
poverished and could hardly speak a good | 


Latin and had no idea of the old topography of | 


the Imperial period. 

One of the most outstanding denne of 
these excavations was that they were extended 
westward toward the supposed tomb of the 
Apostle, under the order of the reigning Pope. 


I must draw the attention of my readers to the | 
importance of this decision and the possible 
dangers involved. The situation was similar to ~ 
that of 1626 under Urban VIII, when Bernini | 
placed his huge bronze ‘“‘Baldachino” over the ~ 
confession altar and the foundation pits were | 
sunk and some graves were discovered. (See © 
Giovanni Severanno’s book of 1629.) We also | 
have the record of Monsignor Ubaldi, who © 
was a canon of the basilica under Urban VIII, | 
of the work carried out and of the reasons why © 
the grave of St. Peter should not be disturbed. | 
(See Armellini’s book). The first of these is | 
that doubt would arise as to the existence of | 
the body of St. Peter, should no trace of the | 
tomb be discovered, as had happened in the | 
time of Sixtus V in 1586 when the body of St. 7 
Jerome was not found in Saint Maria Mag-| 
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giore, the place where it had been revered. popes had been buried close around him; also 
The second reason given for not disturbing St. _ that it might be found impossible to distinguish 
Peter’s grave was that the actual body might his tomb from the others. Thus with this 
have been removed accidentally since many record in mind, it really was a grave respon- 
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sibility which Pius XII took upon himself in 
ordering the excavation to be continued west- 
ward. 

The excavations were carried out in great 
secrecy, and nothing was known of the results 
until on August 22, 1949, when an article 
appeared in the New York Times by its Rome 
correspondent, Camillo Cianfarla, whose in- 
formation was undoubtedly received through 
indiscretion. The question of the existence of 
the tomb of St. Peter and access to it has been 
discussed throughout the past centuries. A 
small library could be filled with the books on 
this topic. Furthermore, in the past 50 years 
extensive studies were made by archeologists 
of world fame like Lanciani, Hartman-Grisar, 
Wilpert, and Barnes. However, the value of 
these studies was nominal as no excavations 
were undertaken to prove the findings of their 
examinations. The question as to whether St. 
Peter was in Rome in the time of Nero, I may 
refer to Prof. Lanciani, the greatest of the 
Roman archeologists of the past who said, 
“For the archeologist the execution of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul in Rome and their 
burial places in their respective basilicas are 
facts established beyond a shadow of doubt by 
purely monumental evidence.” I also refer to 
the thorough investigation by the Lutheran 
theologian, Dr. Hans Lietzmann of Berlin Uni- 
versity, who came to the same conclusion after 
years of painstaking studies and careful ex- 
aminations. 

Up to the present date, we have no official 
information on the results of the excavation 
of St. Peter’s tomb. However, Pope Pius XII 
in one of his allocutions said: “Under the dome 
of St. Peter there is and was the place of St. 
Peter’s grave.” From Cianfarla’s report and 
A. S. Barnes’ book, where he laid down the 
results of his investigations carried out under 
special permission of Leo XIII, one can fairly 
well reconstruct what can be expected to be 
found. It is evident that St. Peter was buried 
in one of the empty mausolea in this now 
discovered cemetery, which was in use in 
Nero’s time, and which was located near the 
north wall of his circus. In this circus, according 


to tradition, Peter was crucified near the obe- 
lisk in the “Spina”. 

Constantine knew of the existence of St. 
Peter’s sepulchre on the slope of the Vatican 
hill, and wanted to honor the apostle by erect- 
ing a basilica over it. Why did he insist upon | 
building the church in this difficult position? ~ 
He could have avoided the destruction of a 
cemetery in use, which was an odious act in 
the eyes of the Romans and he could have 
avoided cutting the hill away and the cost of © 
the high retaining wall if he had moved his | 
basilica slightly to the north on the flat part 
of the Vatican hill where the present palace | 
stands. His reason for building it where he did | 
is clear and logical only if one accepts the tomb | 
as the starting point. Constantine built another | 
chamber above the mausoleum which con- 
tained the remains of the apostle, since falling 
earth had covered it. This chamber was called 
the “Memoria” and was connected, with a 
hole in the floor, with the sepulchral chamber | > 
to which there was access through an outside |” 
stair. Through this hole, called the “Billicum 7 
Confessionis,” objects were lowered to touch | 
the sarcophagus of the apostle. d 

The remains of St. Paul and St. Peter were | 
once removed in A.D. 258, at the time of Val- F 
erian’s persecutions when his edict deprived | 
the Christian cemeteries of protection. They | 
were moved to the catacombs under St. Sebas- | 
tian. About 40 years later, when Gallienus © 
gave back the cemeteries to the Christians, the 
remains were returned to their respective | 
churches, according to Marucchi. In 846 A.D. © 
during the attack of the Saracens, it might ; 
have happened that they broke into the tomb 4 
in search of treasures. It was well known that © 
treasures were given to the tomb of St. Peter | 
by emperors and popes. A. S. Barnes’ theory |” 
was that when the Saracen invasion occurred, | 
the approach to the tomb, the stairs which | 
lead from the present chapel of St. Salvatorino, e 
was filled with dirt and rubble and a wall ; 
erected across it. The top part of the Memoria | 
was cut off when the Renaissance basilica was f 
erected, and the remaining part was filled with |) 
earth. During the construction of the Confes- : 
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sion Altar, which is supposed to be above the 
grave, the sepulchral chamber was damaged. 
This was in 1594, under Clement VIII. In the 
vault an aperture was discovered. The story 
is found in Bonanni’s book of 1696. He claims 
to be quoting from a manuscript by a certain 
Francesca Maria Torrigo, who was supposed 
to have heard it from Cardinal Sfondrato who 
was present when the architect, Jacomo della 
Porta, lowered a torch to the aperture, so that 
the pope could look down and see it. The pope 
ordered the aperture to be filled with cement 
in his presence. It is said that a golden cross 
could be made out, lying on top of the sepul- 
chre. In 1607, when the present semi-circular 
stair was built under Paul V, the chamber 
itself was not disturbed, but many graves 
around it were found; and it is said that among 
them was one marked Linius P.P., one of the 


bishops of Rome. 


According to Cianfarla’s report, the access 
to the sepulchral chamber was secured through 
the original stairs when the dirt and rubble 
were removed from these during the recent 
excavations. In the middle of the hypogeum, 
or lower chamber, which was a bare room, a 
sepulchral urn of plain terracotta was found, 
and in it were the bones. Numerous coins 
were found on the floor, the dates of which 
included the time when St. Peter died. There 
were coins of later date from the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, Hungary, etc., which had ob- 
viously been offered by pilgrims who visited 
the tomb. On the wall were many inscriptions; 
some of them read “Ave Petrus” and under- 
neath were the names of the visitors. If Cian- 
farla’s report is correct, then the description in 
the Liber Pontificalis (refer to the study by 
Wilpert in Roma, 1937) cannot be true, namely, 
that the hypogeum was richly decorated and 
the remains of St. Peter encased in a huge 
and heavy bronze sarcophagus, on top of which 
rested the heavy golden cross. That is, it can- 
not be true unless the Saracens ransacked the 
sepulchral chamber. 

Perhaps this explains the abrupt action of 
Pope Clement VIII when he ordered that the 
aperture should be closed in his presence. Since 
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nobody besides himself had been permitted to 
look down through the hole, and since he saw 
no sarcophagus and no golden cross the pope 
found it wise to close the hole. However, the 
presence of the urn alone, with the bones in it, 
supports the tradition that the remains of St. 
Peter were once temporarily removed at the 
time of the persecution by Valerian. Nearly 
200 years have passed since the death of St. 
Peter and only a few bones could have been 
left, so they could have been gathered in an 
urn which was easier to carry in those danger- 
ous times. It is interesting to know the opinion 
of one of the archeologists in charge of the 
excavations, Prof. Kirschbaum S.J., on the 
question of what can be expected to be found. 
I will quote from his book which appeared 
last year, The Roman Catacombs and Their 
Martyrs: “When we speak today of the tombs 
of the Apostles we must not imagine that 
there is a tomb, at great depth, which contains 
a body miraculously undecomposed for 19 cen- 
turies, but as in the case of most of the tombs 
of the saints or other famous historical per- 
sonages, we must say: here is the place where 
the bones became dust.” 

In my opinion, the question of identifying 
the remains can be regarded as of, secondary 
importance in comparison with the archeo- 
logical proofs of the existence of the tomb. It 
is expected that the secrecy which now shields 
this discovery will soon be lifted by the an- 
nouncement of Pius XII. The New York Times 
writes: “The secrecy is evident. The Pontiff 
gave orders to his archeologists to gather proof 
so incontrovertible that no one would be able 
to challenge its authenticity. The findings have 
been incorporated in a report. The Vatican 
does not wish to have its statement doubted; 
if controversy arises it may impair the impor- 
tance of the discovery. Therefore the Pontiff 
gave approval to the proposal that the world’s 
leading archeologists be invited to check the 
findings. Each scientist is receiving a copy of 
this report and is thus being given the op- 
portunity to investigate and discuss the report 
of the Vatican archeologists. After the mem- 
bers of this neutral committee have closed 
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their investigations the official publication will 
appear.” 

The discovery of the grave of St. Peter is of 
greatest importance. It supports the Scripture 
and the tradition that St. Peter existed and 
was in Rome, and also the interpretation of 
the passage in Peter’s letter where he mentions 
that he is in Babylon, which in the language 
of the early Church means Rome. It supports 
the passage in the letter which Clement, third 
Bishop of Rome, wrote about 96 A.D. from 
Rome to the Corinthians where he says that 
Peter had been there with Paul and had been 
persecuted and died there. Furthermore, it 
supports many other contemporary writings. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
what Hans Lietzmann wrote in 1927 in his 
book, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (p. 238): “All 
the oldest sources become clear and under- 
standable, fitting into each other, with the 
supposition that Peter lived in Rome and 
died there the martyr’s death. Every other 
supposition about St. Peter’s last residence 
and death causes difficulties and finds no sup- 
port in any contemporary source. I cannot 
conceive, in view of the above, that there is 
any doubt that St. Peter was in Rome and 
was martyred there.” 
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The Christian Heritage in Humanities Courses 


RUSSELL J. COMPTON* 


URING the past twenty years there 

has been a great proliferation of hu- 

manities courses in the curricula of 
the colleges and universities of America. Scripps 
and Stephens colleges in 1928, joined by 
Celgate and Chicago universities in 1930 and 
1931, respectively, were innovators in this new 
educational enterprise. Since these beginnings a 
great number of institutions of higher learning 
have followed suit. 

These courses have been inter-departmental, 
including all or a part of what are known as the 
humanities in their subject content. Their ex- 
pressed purposes have been to bring about 
greater integration of the student’s educational 
experiences, to increase sensitivity and enjoy- 
ment in the values native to the humanities, 
to achieve a fuller understanding of our cultural 
heritage and the relatedness of its parts, and to 
emphasize the importance of critical thinking. 

Why has there been this revival of interest 
in the humanities? It appears that the objec- 
tives set for these courses are closely related to 
the recognized weaknesses in contemporary 
education and that the growth of interest in 
the humanities is an effort to remedy some of 
the weaknesses on which there is most agree- 
ment. 

One of the often stated observations regard- 
ing the defects of education today is that there 
is over-specialization and departmentalization. 
Students have no total pattern of meaningful 
educational experiences, since each professor is 
a specialist who fails to relate his field to others. 
The Harvard Report on General Education 
stresses this weakness by stating that a search 
for unity is one of the most urgent tasks of 
education. 

Another commonly heard criticism is that 
education has been preoccupied with science 


* Since September, 1951, Professor of Philosophy 
at DePauw University. This paper was read at the 
Midwestern meeting of N.A.B.I. in Chicago, January 
12-13, 1951 


and the scientific method. The causal relations 
of measurable facts have been sought, but 
there has been marked neglect of more typically 
human values, resulting in an external and 
factual view of man and his world and crowding 
out appreciation for the higher reaches of the 
human spirit which have given supreme mean- 
ing to life. 

Related to this devotion to neutral facts is 
the widespread belief that education has little 
relevance to the socio-political and personal 
perplexities being faced in the modern world. 
Scientific knowledge gives power over nature 
and, in some respects, over people, but it has 
not given the wisdom by which we can be 
confident of overcoming ‘‘the obsoleteness of 
modern man.” 

Education has been preoccupied with means 
rather than ends, has been utilitarian and 
practical and has succumbed to the influence 
of a cultural environment in which pragmatic 
values are of much greater concern than what 
the true ends of life are for which all else should 
be useful. 

It is charged, too, that education fails to 
give an understanding of our Western cultural 
heritage, neglecting the past with its funded 
experiences and insights and its values explored 
and enjoyed. We have followed Descartes in 
assuming that our intellectual quest, is more 
impeded than helped by the past. 

The slight place given to philosophy in edu- 
cation is another result of the predominance of 
science and scientific method. Students have 
been given little help in discovering and criti- 
cally evaluating the divergent philosophical 
presuppositions which are always present in all 
thought, in the thinking of their professors, in 
their textbooks, and in the conflicting personal 
and political ideologies of today’s world. 

A glance at the objectives of humanities 
courses shows that they are intended to be an 
answer to these commonly observed weaknesses 
of education. These courses emphasize the 
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values of history, philosophy, literature, and 
the fine arts, and they attempt, according to 
Miss Helen Beesley who summarizes the ex- 
pressed purposes of fifty such courses, “‘to 
provide a unified introduction to the cultural 
history and achievements of mankind... to 
provide a perspective on the contemporary 
scene in terms of the great cultural heritage of 
the past, to increase the individual’s sensitive- 
ness to spiritual, intellectual, esthetic and 
imaginative values, and to develop a critical 
appreciation of literature and the fine arts 
which will contribute to a full and well-rounded 
life.””! 

I am not proposing that these courses now 
being taught or the addition of more can 
remedy the defects of education. However, it 
is clear that such courses are designed to im- 
prove higher education at the points where it 
has been most open to criticism. And the chief 
thesis of this paper is that the expressed ob- 
jectives of the new humanites courses can be 
achieved only if the Judeo-Christian elements 
of Western civilization are given a central 
place in the content of humanities courses. 

That religion has been given only scant 
attention so far needs little arguing. One could 
hardly imagine education being more secular 
than it is at the present, and humanities pro- 
grams do not represent any marked change 
from this pattern. Miss Beesley, in the book 
referred to above, lists the content of about 
fifty humanities courses being taught before 
1940, and not in a single case is religion named 
as a part of the content. She, however, includes 
religion as legitimate content, and one finds a 
few instances, such as at Stanford University, 
where biblical and religious materials are given 
the attention merited by an accurate under- 
standing of their place in Western civilization. 
The volume on the humanities published in 
1947 as a part of the Codperative Study in 
General Education, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, has much material 
on the place of religion in the humanities. 

It should be clear that we cannot understand 
our cultural history unless we become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the place which the 
Judeo-Christian religious development has had 


in it. To understand our civilization we must 
focus our attention on the religious elements 
which have been its most formative influence. 
Greek civilization has been a major factor in 
our history, but its impact upon us has been 
largely because of its assimilation into the 
living stream of Christianity. Though Mr. 
Toynbee can speak with considerable accuracy 
of our “post-Christian civilization,” we can 
understand the various intellectual and cul- 
tural developments in the modern period only 
if we see the place of the Christian movement 
throughout our entire Western history. 

It is certain also that without understanding 
and appreciating the Christian heritage it will 
be impossible to develop the sensitivity to 
values and critical judgment regarding them 
which is an aim of the humanities. Without 
knowledge of the Hebrew prophets, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the personality of Christ, 
and their impact upon man in the Western 
world we cannot achieve the highest sense of 
moral and personal values. It is unrealistic to 
hold that we can neglect these treasures and 
expect by some new beginnings of our own to 
bring ourselves to an equally lofty vision for 
man’s life. Even in the area of esthetic values 
Christianity has been the most productive 
single influence, so that these values in our 
civilization can be fully understood and en- 
joyed only if we see them in relationship to the 
religious forces which so often created them. 

Neither can a revival of the humanities result 
in success in the search for unity if religion is 
excluded. Scientific naturalism has been tried 
and has failed to bring integration. Our ex- 
perience of the last several decades shows its 
inability to furnish a unifying structure, largely 
due to its incapacity to interpret these very 
values and experiences with which the human- 
ities are most concerned. 

A very common expectation has been that 
the democratic faith can give wholeness to 
American education, but this hope is also fad- 
ing. A philosophy that is largely political and 
social, though it defends the dignity of per- 
sonality and the rights and responsibilities of 
freedom, is lacking in that it does not give 
help with the more ultimate issues of human 
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existence and offers only a very limited per- 
spective from which to interpret the whole 
range of human experience. It is inadequate 
as compared to the Christian philosophy from 
which the democratic values are largely de- 
rived. 

The one most likely possibility of an inter- 
pretation of reality and man which can furnish 
a unifying framework for contemporary educa- 
tion is passed by without serious consideration. 
It is the Judeo-Christian religious heritage 
which through many centuries and reinterpre- 
tations has provided Western man with in- 
tellectual and practical order for his life. Ours 
has been a Christian civilization. This is the 
most important fact about it. To understand 
the history, philosophy, literature, and art of 
the Western world this fact must be taken into 
full account. Throughout the history of Christ- 
endom human experience has had meaning 
and a structure of totality primarily because of 
the Christian interpretation of human expe- 
rience. 

I propose that it is to our Christian heritage 
that we should still look in order to find a 
vantage point from which to see life whole. 
The various naturalisms are on the decline, 
with the exception of Marxism in some areas, 
and the only real alternative on the horizon 
in our part of the world is a rediscovery and 
reaffirmation of the Christian view of life. 
Christianity is being presented by growing 
numbers of thinkers and writers of ability, 
and many people who have gone beyond natu- 
ralism find no other current philosophical con- 
cepts attracting them as does Christianity 
when effectively related to the human situation 
in the twentieth century. 

It would be a vain hope to expect that a 
majority of intellectuals and educators will in 
the next decade or so come to an agreement 
with the main thesis of this paper. Even so, I 
believe we can with good reason expect a 
major tendency in that direction. In the mean- 
time all of us who see this as the only real 
possibility ahead for Western man should give 
all the impetus we can to this tendency. In 
education we can reasonably expect that there 
will be a growing interest in honestly and 


objectively attempting to comprehend the part 
that religion has played in Western man’s 
pilgrimage. As the Christian faith is better 
understood and seen in true historical and 
cultural perspective, we may expect that in- 
creasingly intellectuals will see it as the one 
resource really capable of bringing Western 
man’s intellectual, volitional, and emotional 
experiences into a meaningful whole. 

Those of us teaching in Christian colleges 
should see the Christian school and the rise of 
such movements as the revival of the humani- 
ties as circumstances which will enable us to 
work as Christian educators with increased 
effectiveness. Church schools are amazingly 
secular and would generally be embarrassed 
at the thought of allowing the Christian philos- 
ophy to become the real foundation of their 
educational programs. Nevertheless, there is a 
rapidly developing concern on the part of many 
persons interested in the Christian college, in- 
cluding administrative and faculty people, that 
its efforts become an effective expression of the 
Christian faith. 

The new humanities courses are one of the 
points at which, as religion teachers, we can 
find a real challenge for placing the Christian 
heritage at the center of education. By offering 
courses in Western civilization in which the 
Christian faith is studied in relation to history, 
philosophy, literature and art we can guide 
students to a more accurate understanding of 
their cultural heritage than they commonly 
get. The religion they are taught will have 
greater meaning than generally in departmen- 
tal courses because it will be seen as an integral 
part of our civilization and a factor without 
which Western man’s development cannot be 
understood. 

At Hamline University we are experimenting 
for the second year with some of the proposals 
in this paper. A two semester course is being 
taught entitled Philosophical and Religious 
Backgrounds of Contemporary Civilization. At 
the beginning an analysis is made of conflicting 
ideologies and values in the contemporary 
world. Then the question is raised as to the 
roads we have travelled in arriving where we 
are now, and to answer this question we under- 
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take the study of the development of Western 
civilization. First the Greek root is investi- 
gated; after which attention is turned to the 
Biblical heritage and the development of Juda- 
ism and Christianity to the end of the New 
Testament era. Then assimilation of Greek 
culture into the life and thought of the 
Christian Church is studied. The second semes- 
ter’s work deals with major developments in 
modern thought and highlights the progressive 
emphases upon scientific ways of thinking and 
upon social and political philosophies which 
have captivated the enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion of modern man and seem to him to under- 
cut many of the intellectual foundations of the 
Christian religion. The end of the journey 
brings us back to where we started and we see 
modern thought and life pervaded and con- 
trolled by a variety of secularisms. However, 
we find “signs of hope” that there is a signifi- 
cant rediscovery of the Christian heritage going 
on today. 

The class procedure has been to have two 
lectures a week and one discussion period, 
where eighteen to twenty students meet around 
seminar tables. The discussion period is pat- 
terned after that of Great Books groups. Read- 
ings are assigned from basic writings of West- 
ern civilization, including selections from Plato, 
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Aristotle, Aeschylus, the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Augustine, Dante and Aquinas the first 
semester, and Luther, Calvin, Descartes, Ba- 
con, Locke, Berkeley, Rousseau, John Stuart 
Mill, Marx, James, and Freud the second 
semester. Guide questions are provided to give 
direction to the understanding of these ma- 
terials, which, without this help, might prove 
too difficult for some students. 

Education is searching for unity and mean- 
ing; it is turning to the re-examination of our 
cultural heritage. The new courses in the hu- 
manities are one of the most definite expres- 
sions of these tendencies in the educational 
world and one to which we can look with 
much confidence—only however if those re- 
sponsible for this movement see that the Chris- 
tian heritage is the most important part of 
Western civilization. Teachers of religion in 
Christian colleges have unique opportunities 
and responsibilities to exercise leadership in 
developing courses in the humanities which 
will give to the Judeo-Christian elements the 
place which an objective historical perspective 
would assign them. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible 


A Review Article* 
DWIGHT MARION BECK 


Syracuse University 


This is the first volume published of a twelve 
volume project to cover the entire Bible and 
to be completed in 1957. Each volume will 
contain about 1,000,000 words and the entire 
set is an ecumenical enterprise of great signifi- 
cance especially for teachers of the Bible. On 
the basis of the high quality of Volume VII 
this reviewer can confidently recommend that 
the set be placed in the libraries of our members 
and of the institutions in which they teach. 
The value of these volumes far exceeds the 
monetary outlay required to possess them. En- 
cyclopedic in scope, compact in content, critical 
in method, devout in spirit, they are written 
by many of the best known Biblical scholars 
of the English-speaking Protestant world in a 
readable style so that we teachers and our 
students can most profitably study them. 

As the Bible is a library which spans cen- 
turies and contains a rich diversity of authors 
and ideas so the Interpreter’s Bible is a com- 
prehensive codperative enterprise. There is an 
editorial board with George A. Buttrick as 
commentary editor, with four associate editors 
and a book editor. John Knox and Samuel 
Terrien are editors respectively of New Testa- 
ment and Old Testament Introduction and 
Exegesis. W. R. Bowie and Paul Scherer are 
editors for the exposition while Nolan B. Har- 
mon represents the publishers. This board se- 
cured the services of 36 consulting editors and 
of 124 contributors. These men live in the 
United States, England, Scotland, Canada and 
Australia. About 75% of them are professors 
of Old and New Testament, Church History, 
Homiletics, Theology, Christian Ethics and 
some are presidents, deans and principals of 
theological schools. The rest are mostly minis- 
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ters together with some editors of church 
papers and bishops. Their viewpoints cover a 
wide range in theology but they are united in 
a scholarly interest which seeks the truth of 
the Bible and its interpretation as God’s word 
to men. Like the Interpreter in Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory they seek to answer the re- 
peated question, “What means this?” They 
correlate the ceaseless accumulations, old and 
new, of the experts in Biblical knowledge with 
the living faith which the Scriptures nourish. 

The plan of the work provides a new and 
accessible way to Bible study. There are gen- 
eral articles, each written by a specialist, which 
deal with the Bible and with each Testament. 
These appear in Volumes I and VII. Each 
volume contains some of the books of the 
Bible. The text of each book is printed in the 
upper part of the page with the King James 
Version on the left and the Revised Standard 
Version on the right. Horizontal lines separate 
text, exegesis and exposition. The special intro- 
duction and the exegesis are written by a 
scholar who has achieved distinction by his 
work on the particular book assigned to him. 
The exegetes undertake to set forth the es- 
sential historical information which is needed 
to understand the writers of the Bible in the 
light of the best Jewish and Christian scholar- 
ship. This exegesis occupies the central part of 
the page. It is probable that the exegesis will 
aid the teacher most. The lower part of the 
page is given to exposition which aims at the 
discovery of the eternal truths of the book 
and at their application to the life of today. 
It is probable that students in college and 
church will discover the perennial spiritual 
reality in the Bible which rises like a fountain 
through the work of skillful expositors. 

It is impossible to cover the rich treasures 
of Volume VII in the usual fashion of a book 
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review. To remain within the required limits 
this survey will mention: (1) the Genera] Arti- 
cles on the New Testament and reserve space 
for a few comments; (2) on Matthew and (3) 
on Mark. The General Articles, Matthew and 
Mark occupy 224, 394 and 288 pages respec- 
tively. There are three maps of Jerusalem and 
Palestine with large colored end papers of the 
Eastern Mediterranean world and of Palestine. 
The substantial binding of this heavy book, 
the good paper and the use of various kinds of 
type for headings, Scripture quotations, exege- 
sis and exposition combine in an excellent dis- 
play of the printer’s art. This volume, in con- 
tent and form, deserves the world wide 
publicity accorded to it on its issuance. 

There are 8 general articles some of which 
are subdivided so there are 14 authors. Each 
of these excellent articles is the distillation of 
much study that could easily expand into a 
book. (1) Strachan illuminates “The Gospel 
in the New Testament.” (2) Cadbury surveys 
“The New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature.” (3) Metzger discusses “The Lan- 
guage of the New Testament.” (4) Perry elu- 
cidates “The Growth of the Gospels.” (5) 
“New Testament Times” is divided between 
McCasland and Enslin as the first summarizes 
“The Graeco-Roman World” and the latter, 
“Palestine.” (6) “The Life and Ministry of 
Jesus” are historically outlined by Taylor. (7) 
“The Teaching of Jesus” falls to three scholars: 
Craig who presents “The Proclamation of the 
Kingdom,” Wilder who interprets “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount” and Bowie who expounds 
“The Parables.” (8) “The History of the Early 
Church” is subdivided into four parts: Scott 
explains “The Beginnings,” Hatch and Minear 
deal with “The Life of Paul” and with “Paul 
the Apostle,” while Shepherd concludes with 
the “The Post-Apostolic Age.” 

For Matthew the exegete is Sherman E. 
Johnson and the expositor is George A. But- 
trick. This team has produced an explanation 
and an interpretation of Matthew which will 
hold high rank for a long time. Johnson’s 
introduction competently sets forth the early 
and continued popularity of Matthew, the ecu- 
menical Gospel, first among equals, with its 


“smooth, pithy and quotable” style which met 
the needs of church life. Matthew put his 
Gospel together with greatest artistry and care. 


His framework is a marvelous combination of | 


the chronological and the topical” (p. 235). 


He used Mark and Q and two or three other 


written sources as well as his own composition. 
He wrote in Greek about A.D. 100 and much 
can be said for Syria as his location. Contrary 
to church tradition the book is “not the per- 
sonal observations of a participant” (p. 242). 
A critical yet reverent interpretation of Mat- 
thew requires the recognition that the Gospel 
contains both the historical events and the 


traditions which grew up around the events. © 
The original facts and the developing faith © 
must be properly distinguished and related to © 


each other. The introduction closes with a 


most detailed outline which is divided into 12 | 
main topics, followed by a selected bibliog- | 


raphy. 


The exegesis proceeds mostly verse by verse. | 


It abounds in concise explanations of persons, 


places, parties, parables, conflicts, customs and | 


events. Parallel and pertinent illustrative ma- 


terials are carefully cited from the Bible, Apoc- ~ 
rypha and non-canonical writings, from the | 
Talmud and other Jewish sources, from the | 
Church Fathers and from the work of modern | 
scholars in books and journals. Greek, Hebrew © 


and Aramaic yield their linguistic treasures. 


There are penetrating insights into both the © 


well-known and the difficult sayings of Jesus. 


For example, Mt. 5: 39, “Do not resist through © 


violent means of self defense. One who is evil 
(R. S. V.) is the correct translation, not evil 


in the abstract (K. J. V.). The saying is an & 
illustration of how a rightminded man will 7 
act, not a rule to be interpreted legally” (p. 7 
301). Parables are not of one type only but | 
cover a variety of forms. Sometimes the inter- | 
pretation of a parable, though reported as the — 
words of Jesus should be regarded as the work 


of Mark or some other early Christian (Mt. 13: 
18-23) (p. 407). Miracles can now be partially 
understood through the aid of medical science 
but full understanding comes only through 
faith. Ancient Christians drew no distinctions 
between nature miracles and healing miracles. 


not the modern Hansen’s disease (Mt. 8: 2) 
(p. 338). Concerning the nature and the author- 
ity of Jesus, “no language could express fully 
how he was related to God and to mankind”’ 
(p. 448). ““Reverent reserve is appropriate for 
the commentator as it was for the evangelists” 
(p. 500). 

The exposition by Buttrick is well correlated 
with the exegesis and supplements it most 
helpfully at many points of which discussion 
of the Lord’s prayer is an excellent illustration 
(pp. 309-316). In many places the titles given 
to sections of the Gospel most appropriately 
suggest the continuing worth of the teachings: 
“How to Meet Persecution,” “Christ First,” 
“Finding Our Life,” ‘The Priority of the King- 
dom,” “Old Forms and New Faith.” There is 
a happy blending of spiritual insights, drawn 
from the Gospel with their immediate applica- 
tion to individual and social conditions. Apt 
illustrations from contemporary life reinforce 
the gospel truths. Poetic splendor flashes from 
many of the pages. Many persuasive thoughts 
are well put. “Sorrow’s crown of sorrows is 
remembering happier things” (p. 616). ‘The 
Resurrection is the great divide of human 
history” (p. 619). 

F. C. Grant prepared the introduction and 
the exegesis for Mark and H. E. Luccock 
wrote the exposition. Grant follows a clear 
outline which stands at the end of the intro- 
duction. The primary subject of the Gospels 
is the “message of salvation through Jesus 
Christ as proclaimed and believed by the apos- 
tolic church” (p. 629). “The probability is 
that Mark’s Gospel is a compilation of the oral 
tradition current in the Christian community 
in Rome in the sixties” (p. 630). The earliest 
tradition was formed in the Aramaic language 
in Palestine but it soon was written in the 
Greek-speaking church of the Gentiles. Grant 
leans away from the familiar position which 
accepts John Mark as the author who wrote 
Peter’s recollections in an historical fashion. 
In this venture about the author Grant has 
scant support from English scholars but is 
influenced by Form-criticism. The author is 
rather an unknown Roman Christian, not a 
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Biblical leprosy meant some skin disease but - 
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Jew, who set down the good news about Jesus, 
the Son of God, so that the theological signifi- 
cance of the Gospel far outweighs its historical 
aspects. Mark wrote to strengthen and guide 
fellow Christians who faced persecution and 
death. As followers of Jesus they needed to 
know what Jesus did and why he died. The 
early preachers and teachers collected the tra- 
dition about Jesus in separate units which were 
adapted and developed according to the relig- 
ious needs in the church. Mark dealt faithfully 
with the tradition and his general outline is 
historically probable. Grant sketches the Jew- 
ish political and religious background of Jesus’ 
life in Palestine with particular attention to 
apocalyptic ideas. The theology of Mark is 
not his own but that of “common Gentile 
Christianity.” There is an excellent treatment 
of the Christology and the points at which 
Mark advanced beyond his fellow believers. 
In the exegesis Grant’s capable scholarship 
is everywhere in sight. The manuscript evi- 
dence is cited for various disputable readings; 
choice is made between the renderings in the 
two versions; important Greek and Semitic 
words are occasionally given; the German au- 
thorities like Klostermann are mostly cited; 
there are ample references to early Jewish 
sources, the Church Fathers and modern 
scholars; glosses are named and numerous at- 
tempts are made to distinguish the editorial 
work of Mark, the early tradition and the 
authentic teaching of Jesus. This is a difficult 
and delicate undertaking which is well done 
though with some use of technical terms and 
some rigidity of opinion in which the unin- 
structed student would need further counsel. 
But on the unanswerable questions like the 
date of the Last Supper Grant makes no final 
decision though he gives only the evidence 
against the Markan date (p. 876). Theological 
disputants will find some deserved upsets as 
Grant drily disposes of any bases in Mark for 
some of their pet theories. In the Aramaic 
there is no verb in the statement, “This is 
my body.” “Much of later ecclesiastical con- 
troversy over the Eucharist would have been 
obviated if Aramaic had continued the lan- 
guage of the gospel” (p. 877). In the space 
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allotted to him Grant has packed abundant 
information. That the fertility of Jesus’ teach- 
ing in a parable cannot be limited to one idea 
is illustrated when Grant states that the par- 
able of the seed (4: 26-29) sets forth the secrecy 
and mystery of growth (p. 705). Luccock sides 
with the idea of inevitability. Grant admits 
that the problem of Mark’s abrupt ending is 
“probably insoluble at present” (p. 915) but 
he gives no exegesis for 16: 9-20 which is 
traditionally accepted as canonical scripture. 

Luccock’s exposition crackles with his well- 
known ironic comments. The chatterbox leper 
who disobeyed Jesus’ command to say nothing 
became a hindrance when “God needs heads.” 
“Tt is always a liability when so called ‘think- 
ing’ is done ‘below the neck’ ” (p. 668). Some 
words of Jesus are so badly mangled that one 
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can make a list of “Things I wish Jesus had 
never said” (p. 693). Luccock ranges far and 
wide in the fields of poetry for the apt quota- 
tion and through modern drama, biography, 
history and essay for the pertinent illustration 
which confirms the abiding insights of Jesus. 
When faced with the perplexities of apocalyp- 
ticism, Luccock cuts through to a contrast of 
the ancient with the modern man who “has 
exchanged his august faith in God’s coming 
action for a faith in the kind of plastic heaven 
that comes out of a factory ... the coming of 
Christ in the life of the world for the coming of 
a salesman’s paradise” (p. 864). The unending 
importance of high grade expository preaching 
and teaching from the Bible receives fresh 
confirmation from these interesting pages. 


This book makes available for the first 
time in this country selections in English 
from one of the most important contribu- 
tions to modern New Testament research: 
Gerhard Kittel’s THEOLOGISCHES WORTER- 
BUCH ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. It contains, 
in one volume, the monographs on 
“‘Love,”’ “‘The Church,’’ ‘‘Sin,’’ and 
““Righteousness.”’ 

The great project, begun in the early 
1930's under Dr. Kittel’s editorship, is 
considered by many to have no rival as a 
modern exposition of the truth of the New 


**One of the greatest contributions to 
New Testament scholarship in recent years.”’ 


Bible Key Words 


Translated and edited by J. R. COATES 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N.Y. 


Testament—indeed of the whole Bible— 
and of the faith of the first miraculous age 
of the Church. Scholars in all parts of the 
world have come to regard it as indispen- 
sable. 

‘The importance of this work started by 
Kittel is beyond any question. It is one of 
the greatest contributions to New Testa- 
ment scholarship in recent years. Its repu- 
tation is assured, and it will stand for 
many years as a definitive work.’’—Mor- 
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Research Abstracts 


I. General Methodological Resources 


The American Journal of Sociology, LVII, 1, part 1 
(July, 1951), contains its annual listing of doctoral 
dissertations in the field of sociology. 

jThe Current Digest of the Soviet Press, published by 
the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, 413 W. 117th 
Street, New York 27. 

Critique, a French journal reviewing both French 
and non-French publications covering many fields. The 
July, 1951, issue, for example, has an article by Hilaire 
Duesberg, ‘‘Les traductions modernes de la Bible.” 

Information letter of the Frankfurter Hefte provides 
information, in English, covering present-day German 
thought and experience. Published twice a month by 
Europaeischer Informationsdienst, Frankfurt am Main. 

Heinz Eulau, “Social Science at the Crossroads,” 
The Antioch Review, XI, 1 (Spring, 1951). A review- 
interpretation of fifteen important books in the fields 
of social method, psychology, political theory, com- 
munication, sociology, and history of ideas. 

Jahrbuch fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Gottingen), contains 
in each issue a comprehensive, international bibliogra- 
phy of contemporary work in the social sciences. 

Neurotica, 143 W. 53rd Street, New York 19, con- 
tains a broad tange of literary treatments of psycholog- 
ical and sociocultural problems stemming from our 
machine age. 

United Nations Bulletin, published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations. 


II. Social and Religious Theory 


David M. Bloch, “On the Present Moral Impasse,” 
Problems, 11, 1-2, (1950). A clarion call for men to 
awaken to their higher conscience in order to attack the 
serious moral weaknesses in American life. 

Eleanor Clark, “The Fountains of Rome,” Partisan 
Review, XVIII, 4 (July-August, 1951). A realistic 
psychological, sociological, and spiritual study of the 
Holy City via its fountains. 

Henry V. Dicks, “In Search of Our Proper Ethic,” 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, XXIII, 1-2, 
(1950). A careful examination of the question of pro- 
fessional and ultimate ethics in this important field. 

Erling Enz, “The Skeptical Psychologist,” The 
Antioch Review, XI, 2 (Summer, 1951). This article 
raises questions about psychological analyses which fail 
to recognize their own terms as abstractions. It calls 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
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Associate Professor in Christian Sociology, Andover Newton Theological School 


for broader methods which will see personality “in 
terms of past and existing relationships.” 

D. F. Munby, “A Plea for Economics,” Cross Cur- 
rents, No. 3 (Spring, 1951). A rigorous plea that 
Christians, when addressing themselves to economic 
issues, discipline themselves to understand more of the 
science of economics. 

Laurence Sears, “Security and Liberty,” The Amer- 
ican Scholar, 20, 2 (Spring, 1951). An able analysis, 
with careful documentation, of traditional civil and 
academic freedom in these tense times. 

L. A. Reid, “The Individual and Social Purpose,” 
Fortnightly, published in two parts in MXVI and 
MXVII (August, September, 1951). After a semantic 
treatment of the abstractions, “individual” and “social 
purpose,” the author maintains that an emphasis upon 


free personal experience can undergird all social plan- 
ning. 


Marxism 


Herbert Liithy, “Why Five Million Frenchmen Vote 
Communist,” Commentary, 12, 3 (September, 1951). A 
disturbing analysis, by this distinguished Swiss political 
theorist, maintaining that Communism provides many 
of those faced with a falling real income with their 
only means for registering demands for a change. 

Leo Stern, “Die Bedeutung der Arbeit Stalin’s 
‘Uber den Marxismus in der Sprachwissenschaft ...’”, 
Die Welt, (East) Berlin (August, 1951). The claim 
that Stalin’s recent work in comparative philology 
demonstrates the creative significance of Marxist- 
Leninist theory to all phenomena in nature and society. 
(This is one of the journals providing access to behind- 
the-curtain “scholarship’’). 

Eugene Tillinger, ‘“‘The Case Against Thomas 
Mann,” American Mercury, LXXV, 334 (October, 
1951). A popular exposé attempting to discredit this 
distinguished writer because of “an alarming moral 
insensitivity and a fantastic egotism” evidenced by his 
affinities for Leftist causes. 

Eugene Dennis, “Our Cause is Invincible,” Political 
Affairs, XXX, 8, (August, 1951). The text of the 
speech prepared by the general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Communist party for a Communist rally held in 
New York just before he began serving his 5-year 

sentence imposed under the Smith act. 
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III, Social and Religious Institutions 
Methodological Resources 


Items, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Bulletin of 
The Social Science Research Council. 

Marriage and Family Living, 1126 E. 59th Street, 
Chicago 37. Journal of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 

Phylon, Atlanta University, Georgia. A review de- 
voted to basic problems in race and culture. 

The Prison Journal, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. A quarterly of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. 


Articles 


Frank W. Abrams, ““Management’s Responsibility 
in a Complex World,” The Harvard Business Review, 
XXIX, 3 (May, 1951). The author, assuming that 
management is becoming a profession and that pro- 
fessions entail a sense of duty, calls for management to 
fulfill its duties in a number of important areas. 

Robert C. Angell, “The Moral Integration of Ameri- 
can Cities,” The American Journal of Sociology, LVII, 
1, part 2 (July, 1951). A 140-page study, with extensive 
documentation, of a major problem in our time. Again 
we find disturbing evidence that church membership 
is not always “closely related to the moral integration 
of cities” (p. 112 and ch. XT). 

Oliver S. Tomkins, “L’Eglise dans la dessein de 
Dieu,” Foi e Vie, (August, 1951), Paris. The entire 
issue is given to this article introducing the work of the 
commission on faith and constitution prepared for the 
third ecumenical conference to be held at Lund, 
Sweden, in 1952. 

Andrew Boyle, “School Fight in France,” America, 
85, 24 (September 15, 1951). A brief description, from 
Roman perspectives, of the complex problem of tax 
money for public schools in France. 

Editors, Die Andere Seite, “Ueber Senator McCarthy 
und seinen Kampf,” (April, 1951), Miinchen. This 
article is based upon an interview with the Senator by 
the Reverend Donald M. Lynch and indicates some- 
thing of the foreign interest in this phase of “our great 
debate.” (The bulletin seeks to acquaint Germans with 
less-known materia] on controversial issues.) 

Adrien Dansette, “L’Eglise et l’Action francoise,” 
Esprit, (September, 1951), Paris. A documentary study 
of an incident in the mid-20’s shedding further light 
upon Catholic Action in France. 

Riidiger Proske, “Die Familie 1951,” Frankfurter 
Hefte, two issues, (March, April, 1951). A broad survey 
of various aspects of the post-war German family, with 
the surprising conclusion that the stability of the family 
has been strengthened by the disaster of the war. 

Raymond-Marie Bédard, “Religion et alcoolisme,” 
Relations, XI, 130, (October, 1951), Montreal. An 
analysis of the role of the Catholic faith in the rehabili- 
tation of the alcoholic. 

Willson Whitman, “I’m a Baptist, Too,” Nation, 
173, 10 (September 8, 1951). A report of the first 


Church and State Conference held by the Southern 
Baptists at Ridgecrest, N. Carolina; a conference re- 
flecting significant new social forces among Southern 
Baptists. 

Shirley E. Greene, and others, “Land Tenure Reform 
and the Churches,” Social Action, XVII, 6 (June 15, 
1951). An incisive treatment of this problem so crucial 
to modern farm life. 

J. Raymond Cope, and others, “(Community Service 
and Social Research—Group Psychotherapy in a 
Church Program,” The Journal of Social Issues, VI, 1 
(1950). A thorough analysis and evaluation of a pro- 
gram of group psychotherapy developed at the First 
Unitarian Church, Berkeley, California. 

May V. Seagoe, and others, “Professional Women 
in Modern Society,” The Journal of Social Issues, V1, 
3 (1950). A significant study of woman’s role in modern 
society, with particular attention to the professions of 
education and medicine. 

Gordon W. Allport, “Prejudice: A Problem in 
Psychological and Social Causation,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Supplement 4 (November, 1950). The 
titler adequately signifies this article in memory of 
Kurt Lewin. 

Jean Pleyber, “Race ou Civilisation,” Ecrits de Paris, 
(August, 1951). A controversial discussion, growing 
from charges of anti-Semitism leveled against the 
author and pointing to subtle religious and sociological 
aspects of the problem. 

William Gremley, “‘The Scandal of Cicero,”” America, 
85, 21 (August 25, 1951). A courageous call by this 
Roman Catholic author, in light of the tragic events 
occurring in this Catholic community, for Catholics to 
become more positive in applying their Christian dogma 
to race tension. 

Daniel M. Cantwell, ‘Postscript on the Cicero 
Riot,” The Commonweal, LIV, 23 (September 14, 
1951). Additional evidence of an emergent Catholic 
determination to move forward in the area of race. 

Miriam Chapin, “Jewish Children in Montreal 
Schools,” The Chicago Jewish Forum, 9, 4 (Summer, 
1951). A study of problems faced by a minority group 
when all education is religious—Catholic or Protestant. 


IV. Cultural Anthropology 
Methodological Resources 


Africa, Oxford University Press, London. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Islamic Culture, Hyderabad-Deccan, India. 

Journal of American Folklore, Richmond, Virginia 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Volume XV, 1 (March, 1951) 
contains a comprehensive international bibliography of 
1950 work in folklore. 
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Western Folklore, University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 

The Muslim Review, Lucknow, India. An important 
source for study of contemporary Islam. The February, 
1951, issue, for example, contains a circular chain of 
service to be sent by each Muslim recipient to five other 
Muslims “so that with the help of 400 million Muslims 
we may extend the pure and holy invitation of Islam” 
to all others. 

France-Asie, a French journal with articles treating 
many anthropological aspects of Asiatic culture, espe- 
cially as that culture is synthesized with French tra- 
ditions. 

Civilisations, Brussels, published by the International 
Institute of Political and Social Science. 


Articles 


Laura Thompson, “Operational Anthropology as an 
Emergent Discipline,” ETC.: VIII, 2 (Winter, 1951). 
A Theoretical analysis contrasting weaknesses of 
“realist” research, narrowly positivistic, with more 
adequate possibilities in “operational anthropology.” 

Z. K. Matthews, ‘The African Response to Racial 
Laws,” Foreign Affairs 30, 1 (October, 1951). A careful 
study of the tragic and explosive racial tensions mount- 
ing in South Africa. 


V. Semantics and Communication 
Methodological Resources 


Audio-Visual Guide, acquainting the reader with 
current developments in this field. 

Films in Review, providing analytical articles on the 
film as a significant factor in modern culture, together 
with objective reviews of current films. 

Hollywood Quarterly, University of California Press. 
This journal becomes increasingly important not only 
in studying Hollywood films but in the total field of 
communication. The fall number is to bear the newly 
determined title: Arts and Communications Quarterly. 


Language, journal of the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

Nieman Reports, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. A 
journal published by former Nieman Fellows at Har- 
vard, aiming to “provide a medium for discussion by 
newspapermen of problems common to their pro- 
fession.”’ 


Articles 


Charles Frenette, “La television,” Relations, KI, 
130 (October, 1951). A statement by one of the technical 
directors of Radio-Canada on the future of television in 
Canada. 

Gert H. Theunissen, “Modern Kunst zwischen 
Schépfung und Maschinenwelt,” Frankfurter Hefte, 
(April, 1951). A study of the role of modern art in 
freeing man from a false reliance upon mere tech- 
nology. 


VI. Empirical Research 


Joseph Kermish, “The Testament of the Warsaw 
Ghetto,” Jewish Frontier, XVIII, 9 (September, 1951). 
Further data on this terrible product of Nazi cruelty, 
based upon the Ringelblum Archieve. 

Dorothy T. Spoerl, “Some Aspects of Prejudice as 
Affected by Religion and Education,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, 33, 1 (February, 1951). A study of 
prejudice in 926 college freshmen, based upon data 
gathered from use of the Bogardus test of social 
distance. 

S. C. Dodd, “A Measured Wave of Interracial 
Tension,” Social Forces, 29, 3 (March, 1951). A tech- 
nical study of the time and extent of the spread of a 
rape rumor among families in a West-coast housing 
project. 

John L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in the 
Selection of Marriage Mates,” American Sociological 
Review, 16, 4 (August, 1951). A brief study of Roman 
Catholic mixed marriages in light of the “triple melting 
p ot” hypothesis. 
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Book Reviews 


The Bible Re-interpreted 


Rediscovering the Bible. By BERNHARD W. 
ANDERSON. New York: Association Press. 
1951. xiii + 272 pages. $3.50. 


This is an important book. The Religious 
Book of the Month people are doubtless guilty 
of some exaggeration in advertising it as “the 
most useful and important book about the 
Bible to be published in twenty-five years,” 
but it is surely the most eloquent and exciting 
survey of biblical religion which has appeared 
in America within the past decade or so. In 
scope it may be compared with Fosdick’s 
Guide to Understanding the Bible, while in 
some measure it furnishes the reply of the 
currently fashionable and sophisticated or- 
thodoxy to the ‘liberal’ analysis of the salient 
aspects of biblical thought. Professor Ander- 
son’s maiden volume is a skillful blend of criti- 
cal knowledge, theological concern, and homi- 
letic persuasiveness, which should find wide 
use in classroom and discussion group. Those 
who are familiar with the writings of C. H. 
Dodd, Paul Minear, G. E. Wright and various 
European biblical theologians will readily rec- 
ognize most of the motifs of the book, but the 
author merits our gratitude for having devised 
fresh and intriguing variations on the themes 
of his predecessors. 

Professor Anderson does not propose to offer 
a full-scale ‘introduction’ to biblical history 
and literature, and it may be that he over- 
estimates the knowledge of the debatable 
points of historical criticism on the part of the 
“ordinary young people” to whom his book 
is addressed. His stress is placed on the 
theological meaning of the biblical drama. He 
writes from a “confessional” standpoint and 
discounts the possibility of any “neutral” 
approach to the Bible: “Any questioning or 
rejection of the biblical faith will be made 
from another faith-standpoint, not from an 
impartial consideration of the facts.” The 
Bible must be permitted to speak in its own 


terms, so that, as in the case of miracle 
stories, the “central element of the tradition 
...lies beyond the scope of historical or 
scientific inquiry.” Faith, then, constitutes the 
indispensable condition of reading the Bible 
rightly and of understanding the “forward- 
moving drama of God’s action in the history of 
his people, Israel.”” We are assured, however, 
that faith does not involve blind acceptance 
of the literal statements of the Bible or the 
dogmas of the Church. Faith is, rather, “com- 
mitment to the Christ whom the Bible pre- 
sents.” 

This faith approach leads to some rather 
dangerous positions, as when the author in- 
dorses the view that “the proper place to 
begin the discussion [of Jesus’ miracles] is not 
with the consideration as to whether such and 
such a miracle happened, but to inquire into 
the meaning of Jesus’ miracles.”” Which is the 
cart, and which the horse? Admitting that 
event and interpretation are somehow insepa- 
rable, still we know that interpretations have 
frequently arisen in the history of religions 
when in all probability no correlative event 
actually occurred. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether the episodes reported in the 
gospels actually occurred, since Christianity 
is a religion based upon history rather than 
upon speculation. The author, however, is 


aware of such risks, and never completely _ 


lets go of the dependable handle of historical 
criticism. 


Methodological issues aside, this volume | 
analyzes the dynamic movement of the | 


biblical revelation most provocatively and 
clearly. The development of Hebrew history is 
broadly sketched and the revelatory signifi- 


cance of each phase is discussed. “Progress” | 


in biblical religion is admitted (though not in 
terms of evolutionary progression from lowe: 
to higher forms), because ‘‘God initiates the 
sacred drama and through the power of his 


new action in a succession of historical crises | 


carries it forward toward its conclusion.” 
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This sacred history can only be understood 
in the light of the Covenant and the special 
call of Israel: “history is the scene of the 
making and breaking of the Covenant.” The 
Covenant is defined as ‘“‘that depth of personal, 
historical experience which is the meeting place 
between man |and God.” The Covenant rela- 
tionship, of course, receives its final form in 
Jesus the Messiah, through whom a new 
covenanted community of faith is created. The 
book ends with a perceptive treatment of the 
Genesis myths of the beginning and the New 
Testament myths of the end. Thus “the bibli- 
cal pageant moves from the beginning of his- 
tory to the end of history.” 

Throughout the entire book various prob- 
lems which disturb the modern student mind, 
scientifically and secularly conditioned as it is, 
are honestly explored: the Bible as the Word 
of God, the scandal of historical particularity 
in the election of Israel, the suffering of good 
people, the divinity and resurrection of Christ, 
the Bible and science—all the questions with 
which every teacher of undergraduates is pain- 
fully familiar. Although Professor Anderson’s 
answers may not satisfy us all (how could 
they?), he never fails to throw fresh light on 
perplexities which will not be solved until 
the Spirit of truth finally guides us into all 
the truth. Moreover, his chief focus of interest 
lies far ahead of the hackneyed debate over 
the credibility of miracles or the finer points 
of Christology. He proposes to show that the 
Bible deals with the question of the ultimate 
meaning of human life, “the question which 
is of inescapable concern to every person as he 
must decide the meaning of his existence and 
the whole tr of historical relationships in 
which he is involved.” He is confident that 
“in the decision of faith the Christ of the 
Bible reveals the true meaning of history.” 
Those of us who stand at all within the 
Christian tradition must acknowledge our 
agreement with that affirmation of faith. One 
only regrets that the pattern of God’s redemp- 
tive purpose is so much clearer in the history 
of Israel and the experience of the primitive 
Church than in the formidable complexities 
of this present age. The author of this vol- 


ume counsels us to put ourselves within the 
world of the Bible, promising that there we 
shall learn ‘the deepest interpretation of our 
own life situation and our world crisis in the 
twentieth century.” I am not certain that the 
results of his own “rediscovery” are very dif- 
ferent from what the Presbyterian Church, for 
example, has always taught its constituency, 
or that his book demonstrates the “urgency 
and relevance of the biblical message” much 
more concretely than does the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. Nevertheless, we must 
applaud his magnificent effort to underline 
the implications of an ancient faith which is 
undoubtedly more relevant than we are able 
to explain. 
LELAND JAMISON 
Princeton University 


A Long Awaited Book 


Systematic Theology, Volume I. By Pau 
TiLicw. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. xi + 300 pages. $5.00. 


This systematic work of Professor Tillich 

has been eagerly awaited in theological circles. 
Though not easy reading, it is richly reward- 
ing. One cannot, within the confines of space 
allowed, attempt to summarize and appraise 
so condensed and closeknit an argument as it 
contains, ranging as it does over so wide a 
field to bring insights to bear on the purpose, 
method and structure of theology, the relation 
of reason to revelation, and the doctrine of 
God. 
As an existential thinker Tillich insists that 
thinking and being are inseparable. This means 
that logic without ontology is impossible, for 
“the structure of being-itself” (Tillich’s defi- 
nition of God) prescribes the conditions of both 
living and thinking. Thus it is only by return- 
ing to God that man can either live or think 
correctly. This is, however, no pious exhorta- 
tion to abandon philosophy, and the book is 
profoundly philosophical. 

The author shows how men, in the attempt 
to think through the meaning of their exist- 
ence or to gain courage to go on living in a 
world which often seems to have no meaning, 
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are inescapably brought to the ultimate 
concern which is the stuff of religion. The task 
of theology is to offer an eternal message which 
is perpetually made relevant to the simplest 
and most intimate concrete situations men 
face. The norm of Christian theology is the 
“New Being in Jesus as the Christ” which 
confronts us in the Bible. But this does not 
lead to bibliolatry, for the Bible itself is to be 
interpreted by this norm, so that the efforts 
of higher criticism to recapture the situations 
in which and to which biblical passages are 
addressed are essential. Furthermore, the 
Bible is inseparable from the life of the Church 
in which it is always gaining new meaning for 
men’s lives. 

When men seek the meaning of life for them 
they use reason as a tool, but it is not the 
“technical reason” which searches for means 
to realize given ends. It is rather “ontological 
reason” looking for the ultimate ground of 
human existence, which lies beyond all 


theologies, all ecclesiastical forms, all rational 
categories, and which therefore demands a 


revelation of that ultimate. All that philosophy 
or theology can say literally about that ulti- 
mate is that it is the ultimate structure of 
being, and anything more that may be said is 
symbolic, i.e., it points beyond the terms used. 
Consequently such familiar words applied to 
God as Creator, Providence, just, loving, 
holy, omnipotent, are symbols which arise out 
of the stresses of human life and point to that 
on which it is ultimately dependent. 

Though the vocabulary of this volume is at 
times inevitably abstract, one feels throughout 
the book the depth of religious concern which 
pervades it, and there are sections on prayer, 
on preaching, on Christian ethical action, on 
suffering, that illuminate the depth of religious 
experience. At the same time, the student of 
philosophy and theology will find what Tillich 
calls “an underground discussion” of con- 
temporary movement of thought without the 
usual apparatus of lengthy footnotes. Some- 
times the references are so brief as to be cryp- 
tic, and only a reader well acquainted with 
these contemporary writers (positivists, crisis 
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theologians, liberals, fundamentalists, etc.) 

will recognize the nature of the criticisms. 
Despite the elaborateness of the analyses 

the argument of the book is essentially simple: 


Man encounters perplexities which he cannot ~ 


resolve by thinking and certain frustrations 
which he cannot overcome in historical experi- — 
ence. He can meet them either with fear and 


anxiety because there is no solution for them, 


so that life is ultimately meaningless; or he © 
can meet them with courage in the faith that ~ 


in the final reckoning there is an answer, 


because the fundamental structure of being is ‘ 
such that the conflicts are undercut. Thus 
God is so defined that there can be no question | 


of his existence (though Tillich has some ex- 
tended discussion of essence and existence, and 


of the inapplicability of the term existence to | 


God), and so that he is by postulation the | 


satisfaction of all our needs. 


The volume is thus more suggestive for the | 


light it throws on subsidiary questions than for | 7 


its demonstration of the reality of God. But — 
a judgment on this must be reserved till the _ 
central conception of Tillich’s system, “the ~ 
New Being in Christ,” is developed in the 
second volume of this learned and penetrating ‘ 


work. 
Epwin E. AUBREY 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Religion in Education 


Liberal Learning and Religion. Edited by © 
Amos N. WiLper. New York: Harper and © 


Brothers, 1951. xi + 338 pages. $3.75. 


This unusual book has come from the © 
collaboration of no less than fifteen scholars, | 
all of whom are either fellows or officers of the | 
National Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation, founded in 1922 by Charles Foster | 
Kent of Yale. While its imposing title makes q 
it sound like an alias of the United States © 
Department of Education, this Council is © 


actually nothing of the sort. Its purpose has © 
been to work for better instruction in religion | 


in the colleges and universities; to call atten- 7 


tion to the necessary place religion must have © 
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[) Three unusual aspects of the history of religion 


not 
ons ALTERATIONS OF THE WORDS OF JESUS 
eri- 
and AS QUOTED IN THE LITERATURE OF THE 
em, 

he SECOND CENTURY 
4 By Leon E. Wright. A study of the way in which patristic writers adapted the words of 
y is Jesus to meet the ethical, practical and dogmatic necessities of the early Church. The 
hus author believes that the Synoptic Gospels are probably the primary historical source for 
= all other gospels and collected sayings. In trying to discover the life-situations which 
and prompted the alterations, he has shed genuine light on early Church history. $3.00 
> to 

the 

THE NORMAN ANONYMOUS 

the | 
for OF CA. 1100 A.D. 
But © 

“a @ By George Hunston Williams. An evaluation of the most extreme of the defenders of royal 
‘the and episcopal authority against the Medieval Papacy. The Norman Anonymous stated 
the t that the anointed king was a kind of “Christ” for his people and hence head of the national 
an : church, and that every bishop was a Peter and a lesser “‘Christ’”’ under the king. 
Y | Paper cover, $3.50 

4 FACSIMILES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
by ; MINUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
and 
' THE NEW TESTAMENT 

- @ By William Henry Paine Hatch. A study of the minuscule script which came into use for 

rs, | 
; the | the copying of books in the 9th century, with reproductions of 100 manuscript pages from 
Edu- the 9th to the 16th century. Invaluable for textual critics of the New Testament. $15.00 
oster | 
akes 4 At your bookseller, or 
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in any curriculum which attempts to give a well 
rounded education; and to enlist and subsi- 
dize the training of able men and women— 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews—who will 
carry these ideals into their own professorships 
and other vocations. According to Amos N. 
Wilder, editor of the book, there are now more 
than 300 fellows in teaching and administra- 
tive positions in 125 colleges in the U. S. A. 
and Canada, and in college pastorates and 
other professions. It is evident that the 
National Council has been a powerful factor 
in training the present generation of profes- 
sors and other religious leaders. The Council 
has also made an effort to hold these scholars 
in some kind of fellowship by bringing them 
together in annual meetings for scholarly pa- 
pers and discussions. The present book is a 
natural product of this type of endeavor. 

I can do no more than to indicate the rich 
contents of the remarkable volume, every 
chapter of which is well written, and some are 
really outstanding. Merriam makes a sum- 
mary of developments in this field through the 
past twenty-five years. Under Academic Cur- 
riculum, Aubrey writes about science; Shinn, 
about history; Knight, about humanities; and 
Muelder, about social science. The place of 
religion in the Academic Community gets 
scintillating expositions from Butterfield, col- 
lege president; Loomer, Chicago Divinity 
dean ; Virginia Corwin, Smith professor ; Sperry, 
Harvard Divinity dean and chaplain; Mc- 
Clusky, educational psychologist; and Mildred 
McAfee Horton, retired college president. Un- 
der Correlations and Implications, V\astos writes 
about religion and democracy; Rollo May dis- 
cusses religion and psychotherapy; and Patrick 
Malin appraises past, present and future of the 
Council. 

It seems to me that the sections by Aubrey, 
Sperry and May are especially noteworthy, 
yet there are excellent things in every chapter. 
The book deserves a wide and thoughtful 
reading. It ought to appeal to every member 
of NABI. The authors are our people and they 
deal with problems which all of us know. They 
write with real insight and out of genuine 
experience about one of the most pervasive 


and penetrating aspects of contemporary 
American culture. 
S. VERNON McCasLAND 
University of Virginia 


The Religion of College Teachers. By R. H. 
Epwin Espy. New York: The Association 
Press, 1951. xxi + 216 pages. $2.75. 


All readers of Coe’s Psychology of Religion 
are acquainted with a rather searching criti- 
cism of the questionnaire method. And readers | 
of the more recent works of Knight Dunlap are 
acquainted with a scathing criticism of the | 
‘questionary.’ But the method seems here to 
stay, and while it has its severe limitations, 
there are some questionnaire studies which are 
much better than others. Maybe we are really 
learning how to manage them. The study under 
discussion is one of the better kind. Origi- 
nating in a doctoral dissertation prepared at 
Yale under the direction of Clarence P. Shedd, 
it attempts, on the basis of 440 well distribu- 
ted returns, to gain a better picture of the 
religion of college teachers. The stated purpose 
is to secure and interpret “facts not heretofore 
known on the views of teachers regarding the 
bearing of religion upon higher education” 
(Preface). This volume should be read along 
with the one edited by Paul M. Limbert, 
entitled College Teaching and Christian Values 
(also reviewed in this issue). 

This questionnaire is an elaborate affair | 
with four grand divisions: Background Infor- 
mation; Philosophy of Teaching in Relation 
to Religious Conviction: Philosophy of Extra- 
curricular College Life in Relation to Religious 
Conviction; and, Views Regarding the Train- 
ing of Christian Teachers for Higher Educa- 
tion. Analysis is made in five chapters as 
follows: Faculty Viewpoint; Faculty Profile; 
Faculty Religion; Faculty Preparation; and, 
Faculty Tomorrow (this last an attempt to 
look ahead). All this may sound as though the 
reader is in for some rough going in elephant- 
footed academica. But such turns out not to 
be the case, fortunately. Teachers from four 
curricular areas are questioned: English, 
Sociology, Economics, Physics. 
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And what are the findings? The first, of 
course, is cause for concern. You already knew 
that, but now you know it better. That is to 
say, the cause for concern becomes more evi- 
dent. The conflict between science and reli- 
gion, once a very live subject, seems to have 
spent its force in these schools. This seemed 
clear from the study. But there is a “baffling 
conflict between certain precepts of religion 
and certain conscious or unconscious assump- 
tions of education” (p. 157, cf. pp. 57ff.). 
More specifically, ‘“‘we find that 70 per cent of 
the teachers consider divine revelation, as 
they understand it, to be incompatible with 
human reason as a valid means of access to 
truth, while only 10 per cent clearly believe 
that it is compatible. Yet of the same 440 
teachers, 65 per cent agree, and only 24 per cent 
disagree, with the following statement: there 
is but one sure road of access to truth—the 
road of patient, codperative inquiry, codper- 
ating by means of observation, experiment, 
record, and controlled reflection (p. 157). I 
think perhaps that both statements are doc- 
trinal statements (in two more or less separate 
fields) which have simply been acquired by 
social osmosis or normal indoctrination as basic 
assumptions, hence unquestioned. And it has 
long been known that two ideas which any 
critical scrutiny might show to be incompatible 
can dwell together in apparent peace in one 
and the same mind. It takes certain types of 
effort to reveal some incompatibilities. And 
also, large scale affirmations, such as both 
these are, can seem to harmonize as often as 
not. 

Two large questions that would naturally 
claim attention in a study such as this: What 
is the relation of subject matter (of any de- 
partment) to religion? and, Should the teacher 
in his classes disclose his own religious convic- 
tions? The figures reveal a greater tendency on 
the part of English and Sociology teachers to 
answer the first affirmatively than the Physics 
teachers. That is no doubt to be expected. But 
the general picture is that “there is a wide- 
spread failure to integrate religious belief with 
either the philosophy or practice of teaching”’ 
(p. 158). As to the second question, the study 


reveals a considerable reluctance on the part 
of teachers to disclose their own religious con- 
victions. Four reasons seem to obtain: lack of 
skill in formulation, belief that the classroom 
is not the place for that, finding it more natural 
to do so in an extra-curricular setting, and 
considering their chief responsibility as far as 
religion is concerned to be the presenting of a 
good personal example of religion and moral- 
ity. 

Then there seems to be a lack of carry-over 
from religious conviction to social conviction. 
Also, there is an “equally striking... lack of 
correlation between specific theological beliefs 
and social convictions” (p. 160). The author 
would seem to be urging more inter-compart- 
mental marriages of convictions. And now to 
stir up some hornets of controversy, I might 
offer as a final quotation, “The physics and 
economics teachers tend to be the most con- 
servative in their theological beliefs, and also 
to show the least awareness of the relation of 
their beliefs to their teaching” (p. 167). 

On the whole, this is a good study to study. 
The questions with which it is concerned are 
considerably larger than any single study, even 
a good one, such as this one is. The value is to 
be found in the “specifics” it provides (even 
though all generalizations therefrom are tenta- 
tive, und wie!). 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


College Teaching and Christian Values. Edited 
by Paut M. Limpert. New York: The 
Association Press, 1951. 187 pages. $2.75. 


This book attempts a pretty large task 
which is more or less clearly indicated by the 
title. It is a symposium contributed to by 
representatives from the following curricular 
fields: the physical sciences, biology, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, literature, 
and religion. There is also a chapter entitled 
“Leadership of Student Activities.” In addi- 
tion there are two chapters (the first and the 
last) by the editor entitled respectively 
“College Teaching as a Christian Vocation” 
and “Basic Concerns and Contributions.” 
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The contributors for the eight other chapters 
in the order as listed above are Kirtley F. 
Mather, Arthur W. Lindsey, Eugene O. 
Golob, John M. Clark, William G. Mather, 
Fred McKinney & Warren H. Schmidt, 
Douglas M. Knight, and William A. Spurrier. 
R. Elizabeth Johns wrote the chapter on 
Leadership. 

Almost without exception, the authors are 
fairly explicit on the standards which should 
be recognized and adhered to in their respec- 
tive sciences or disciplines. Furthermore, all 
are in general agreement that some sort of 
coéperation or teamwork is possible between 
the subject matter of their various fields and 
Christian values, or at least values. But on this 
latter point there isn’t too much precise direc- 
tion as to how this working relationship is to 
be effected. The concern rather is with first 
establishing the fundamental principles of 
such a liaison. That is as it should be perhaps, 
but I detect a rather interesting naiveté here 
and there, especially in the light of the work 
by Espy (also reviewed in this issue). On page 
117 of this symposium appear these statements, 
“There is no reason why the role of scientist 
and the role of educator should be incompatible 
... The roles of the Christian and the scientist 
are not incompatible.” Now compare all such 
statements with the following from Espy’s 
book, ‘The principal religious and intellectual 
issue disclosed by this study is the dichotomy 
between Christian faith and concepts on the 
one side and educational philosophy and prac- 
tice on the other” (p. 177). The question might 
be raised, therefore, Which is the basic prob- 
lem—recognition of the fundamental com- 
patibility of two important concerns, or 
search for a methodology to make this compati- 
bility a living reality? 

Perhaps I am intimating that there is a 
terrific need for a companion volume on how to 
effect a marriage of compatibles. This does 
seem to be the case, especially after consider- 
ing these two volumes together. There is per- 
haps a tendency, in reading this symposium, to 
develop a rosy glow in the contemplation of 
the essential rightness and wholesomeness of 
taking the larger view which transcends the 


over-specialization that develops particularly 
in precision subjects, or subjects that like to 
think of themselves as precision subjects. This 
would partly be due to the fact that many of 
these chapters are just downright inspiring 
(particularly if one tends to believe in the 
general thesis to start with). I was particularly 
taken with the chapter by Clark on Eco- 
nomics and the chapter by Knight on Litera- 
ture (though I wondered if they would under- 
stand each other thoroughly). But I also 
‘glowed’ in the reading of some of the others. 

Yet I am aware of the fact that repre- 
sentatives could be found in these various 
fields who would argue, and perhaps cogently, 
against the whole trend of this book. It would 
not be agreed, for example, that science and 
religion are properly partners (cf. p. 29), that 
biology can provide valid scientific support for 
a code of ethics such as Christianity might 
provide (cf. p. 45), and that the roles of the 
Christian and the scientist are not incompatible 
(cf. p. 117), and so on. But let it not be sus- 
pected that the contributors to this symposium | 
deal in glib generalities and sentimental 
notions of affinities. Practically without ex- 
ception they argue their cases with impressive 
cogency and would be worthy opponents of the 
aforementioned dissenters. 

While the various contributors interpret | 
their common task somewhat differently, or | 


at least with differing terminology, it.may be | 


stated somewhat as follows: If my field of | 
study and religion impinge on each other, what | 
is likely to happen? What should happen? | 
one author puts it thus, “Significant contacts — 
of biology and Christian principles cannot fail _ 
to arise, but how they shall be treated is far 
less certain” (p. 35). The burden of meeting 
the problem, he says, falls on the scientist. | 
Another contributor significantly reminds us | 
that the teacher’s impact is on the whole of [ 
the personality of those taught (p. 23). The © 
same writer argues for the importance of a | 
keen awareness of the social implications of 
one’s own science, and, further, that science | 
and religion are partners (p. 28). The sociolo- | 
gist holds that mankind is basically one (p. 97). | 
It is also urged that “values can be taught as | 
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A°PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
By Winfred E. Garrison 


What exactly does a man mean when he claims to be a Protestant? What 
does he believe and disbelieve? What is he “protesting”? How is his 
, position distinctly different from other Christians and from non-Christian 
epre- peoples? 
rious | ‘ . Exploring and answering these and related questions, A PROTESTANT 
ntly, | MANIFESTO seeks both to define the Protestant faith and to show its 
; : message and meaning for today. It is a vital book for every Protestant 
vould Christian who would correctly and fully understand his own beliefs and 
» and disbeliefs, and who would carry the evangelical witness forward into a 
that Published Feb. 4 world which so deeply needs it. $2.75 
rt for 
night THE MODERN RIVAL OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


f the An Analysis of Secularism By Georgia Harkness 


atible | Secularism, says Dr. Harkness, is Christianity’s major rival in the West- 
> sus- | ; ern world. It is “the organization of life as if God did not exist. It has 
sium | ; o : almost wholly engulfed our culture, and is on the way to swallowing up 
ental . : F our churches and our souls.” In this trenchant and challenging book Dr. 

i Harness traces the inroads of secularism—and points out clearly what 


it ex- Christians can and must do to defeat it. $2.75 


pssive 
of the | = PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING 
so By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


fi Combining extensive knowledge of psychology and deep religious insight, 
ly, or Dr. Weatherhead examines the methods of healing through mind and 
ay be " spirit—from the practices of primitive man to all practices in use today. 
Id of © Here is a sound and thorough survey of methods and a critical study of 
what their principles, techniques, and ultimate values—valuable background 
ppen? information for pastors, counselors, doctors, and all who seek /to help 
people overcome neuroses, functional illness, or everyday troubles. 
ote 544 Paces, $5 
ot ia 


is far | PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 
eeting By Gordon Rupp 


pntist. What can the Christian understand about the power of evil in the world? 
ds_us Its meaning for the past—today—tomorrow? What can he do about it? 
ole of Here are down-to-earth answers to these timeless questions—a sane and 
. The | confident interpretation of history in the light of Christian faith for 
iota ; Published Feb. 4 minister, theologian, every thoughtful reader. PUBLISHED JANUARY 7. $2 
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an integral part of the collegiate subject mat- 
ter without danger of narrow indoctrination 
if there is assurance that the student will be 
given various opposing approaches and be 
stimulated to comprehend the background of 
these approaches” (p. 119). Far more than 
others, the literature teacher discerns analogies 
as between literature and religion. He tries to 
be cautious in that, but many readers will feel 
he was not cautious enough. 

Because of the magnitude of the problem 
considered, this book might properly be called 
an hors d’oeuvre, though a mighty tasty one. 
And if one reads it along with the Espy book 
(as should be the case), it may become clear 
that the main dish is not yet on the table be- 
cause the cooks in the kitchen are having one 
dickens of a time trying to find the recipe. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


Philosophy 


Perspectives on a Troubled Decade. By LYMAN 
Bryson, Louis FINKELSTEIN, AND ROBERT 
M. MacIver (Eds.) New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. xvii + 901 pages. $5.50. 


Here is a volume of some fifty-one essays by 
as many contributors, plus an even larger 
number of commentaries on “Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion in Their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life.” This report of the 
tenth such conference held each year since 
1939, reflects the effort made by each member 
to recheck the views offered at various times 
during the decade to make sure that the rela- 
tions between the three fields basic to the 
conference were brought up to date. 

These conferences have been models of effi- 
cient procedure to insure that the participants 
are informed of each other’s views before the 
sessions begin. No papers are read during the 
four-day conference, there is only discussion 
since most of the papers have been read by the 
participants beforehand. Commentaries are 
written by participants and sent ahead to the 
executive secretary. These papers are published 
here with proper cross-references and the 
commentaries appear at the appropriate places 


as footnotes. Stenographic reports are kept of 
the discussions, but they have so far not been 
published unfortunately. At least to those who 
have read the papers, these reports would be 
of rare value, for they contain results of some 
of the most penetrating group-thinking by 
first-class minds that occurs anywhere. 

If the reader is looking for significant 
progress toward agreement between scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians in this ten year 
period, he will not find much reward in this 
volume. Fruitful commentary is found in Clem 
Linnenberg’s essay, “ ”Twixt Chaos and Con- 
formism,” published as Appendix III. But 
there is progress toward “‘integration” in the 
sense that expert representatives of these 
three fields have shown more and more how 
profitably they can instruct each other in their 
own way. Criticisms are often brought by 
laymen in a given field, with the result that 
participants have had to talk to the inexpert 
too and not merely to themselves. The recur- 
rent stress throughout the volume on experi- 
mentation in discussion and social action leads 
to diversity, but there is yet communication. 

To many, it will seem odd to find a scientist 
talking about non-scientific subjects, e.g., 
Eliot D. Chapple on “Anthropology and 
Ethics” (Chap. VI), Henry Margenau on 
“Ethical Science” (Chap. XI), Philipp Frank 
on “Relativity, Truth, and Values.” But this 
reveals the merit of such a conference, wherein 
the participants try to borrow each other’s 
spectacles. Naturally the scene is blurred here 
and there as a result, but the new insights too 
are often significant. Mere erudition is fre- 
quently punctured until it settles down to the 
normal size of the truth it contains. In this 
way, William Seifriz, a botanist from the 
University of Pennsylvania, acts as a good 
catalyzer. His warning that “erudition fre- 
quently hides a confused mind and sometimes a 
brutal character” (p. 541), stands out with 
good humor but also with a glint of seriousness 
that is not to be smiled away. 

Three of the most brilliant essays of inter- 
est to readers of this Journal, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, are: “Religion and 
Secularism,” by Ben Zion Bokser, a rabbi at 
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Forest Hills Jewish Center (pp. 563-579), 
“On the Religious Imagination,” by Richard 
Kroner of Union Seminary (pp. 595-622), 
and “Theology and Cultural Incoherence,”’ 
by Amos Wilder of the Federated Faculty at 
University of Chicago. And the commentaries 
are almost as rich as the papers. A scientist’s 
view of Christ as an esthete of beautiful 
character but lacking in boldness (p. 532), 
will, on the contrary, disturb some. 

These essays force the religious man to go 
beyond the historical rootage of his faith and 
test its validity in light of the best thinking of 
contemporary scientists and philosophers. 

Louis WILLIAM Norris 

DePauw University 


The Belief in Progress. By JoHN BAILLIE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
viii + 240 pages. $2.75. 


John Baillie, professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh and Chaplain to the 
King in Scotland, here presents his judgment 
concerning the status of man. He seeks to assess 
humanity’s future: What, if any, future is 
there for the human race? Writing when 
pessimism appears to be the reigning social 
philosophy, Mr, Baillie wonders whether or not 
we have to accept it. He approaches this prob- 
lem in terms of an analysis of the concept of 
progress as it developed specifically during the 
nineteenth century. “Does history reveal, 
and have we any grounds for expecting it to 
reveal, a pattern of advance which reproduces 
in magno the pattern manifesied or expected 
in parvo in the biographies of individuals? 
May we legitimately, in Pascal’s phrase, re- 
gard ‘the whole sequence of human beings, 
throughout the whole course of the ages, as 
the same man living on and learning something 
all the time’?” (p. 3). Baillie concludes, and I 
should say correctly, that this conception of 
progress cannot be maintained in the light of 
critically examined evidence. 

His primary criticism of this theory is 
based upon his conviction that there is little 
ground for assuming that the pattern of 
progress will continue to ‘manifest itself 


throughout a future indefinitely continued” 
(p. 39). This is similar to C. I. Lewis’ concep- 
tion of “non-terminating judgments” as devel- 
oped in his Analysis of Knowledge and Valua- 
tion (1946). Such judgments are always 
subject to revision in the light of growing 
experience. It should be observed, however, 
that this is also true of every form of social 
judgment. Theories are ‘working hypotheses” 
in any critical form of thinking. Judgments are 
always relative to situations, bodies of infor- 
mation, and specific problems. 

Nevertheless, Baillie’s refusal to accept the 
extension of the theory of organic evolution to 
the historical and cultural levels finds support 
in recent social science. For the past quarter of 
a century, anthropologists have doubted its 
usefulness in their investigations. Any theory 
of progress which presupposes evolution pat- 
terned upon organic evolution is at once sub- 
ject to serious question. There are too many 
instances in which cultural diffusion has dis- 
turbed the predetermining course of events. 

Two further characteristics of this book need 
attention. In the first place, Baillie believes 
that a “Christian conception of progress” is 
necessarily a biblical conception. This will 
immediately divide his readers into two groups. 
It should be expected that a man as widely 
read as Baillie would recognize the necessity 
of seeking truth wherever it may be found in 
the slow journey to intellectual maturity. The 
second characteristic of this study is Baillie’s 
acceptance of some of the conclusions of 
sociological determinism developed by Alfred 
Weber, Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch. 
According to these men, a given\ culture 
develops in terms of its own history and pre- 
suppositions. “Culture” means for Baillie all 
that nurtures the “soul” of a society rather 
than its “body.” Cultures are thus episodes 
which emerge, grow and finally perish. As 
such, they are individual and particular. 
Western culture, for Baillie, developed from 
biblical origins. Accordingly, he believes that 
biblical concepts will determine its growth. 

The concept of sociological determinism is 
of course too extensive for criticism in a brief 
review. No matter how valid it may be when 
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applied to the whole history of a culture rather 
than merely to its origin, it certainly is highly 
suspect when applied in such limited fashion. 
One is tempted to think that Baillie, and per- 
haps the men whom he cites, are influenced 
too much by studies in personality which seek 
in infancy and early childhood for the final 
answer to human behavior. This theory is no 
more valid, apart from more evidence than is 
now available, than is the attempt to apply 
“organic evolution” to the explanation of cul- 
tures. There are many lines of influence, some 
of which emerge late in the history of a cul- 
ture, which have their own effects. A “Chris- 
tian” conception of progress must include much 
more than a formulation of the first centuries 
of Christian history. But Baillie does not ap- 
pear prepared to broaden the base of his ar- 
gument to this extent. 
H. BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colo. 


A History of Philosophical Systems. Edited by 


VerciLius Ferm. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950. 657 pages. $6.00. 


Those who work in the field of religion must 
attend to the philosophical foundations and 
broader relationships of their activities. In 
this volume a ready tool has been provided in 
that direction. The editor uses the word “sys- 
tem” here to mean “the general trend or course 
of thought of a particular time, school or group 
of thinkers.’”’ The main patterns of thought are 
represented, aiming at an over-all exposition 
of the various currents. An historical sense and 
appreciation of systems is striven for. The 
chief topics of contemporary interest in phi- 
losophy are included. 

The book consists of concise essays on 47 
topics by 41 scholars from 34 institutions. 
Topics of ancient and medieval thought occupy 
224 pages. Discussions of recent emphases and 
patterns take 385 pages. The Index occupies 
32 pages. And each chapter ends with a se- 
lected and valuable bibliography. 

Adequate discussions are provided on the 
recent developments in such long-established 


fields as Logic, Epistemology, Aesthetics, 
Ethics, and the Philosophy of History. Most 
of the conspicuous, more specialized aspects of 
recent philosophizing are represented, in- 
cluding chapters on Dialectical Materialism, 
Phenomenology, Existentialism, Logical Posi- 
tivism, Semantics, Philosophy of Science, and 
Naturalism. 

For persons interested in comparative reli- 
gion there are discussions of Indian philosophi- 
cal systems, Buddhist philosophy, Chinese 
patterns of thought, Zoroastrian philosophy, 
Islamic teachings, Jewish thought, and Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

Many students of religion, perhaps, will be 
most interested in the chapters on Jewish 
Philosophy, Early Christian Philosophy, 
Thomism, Absolute Idealism, Personalism, 
Vitalism, Existentialism, Panpsychism, Gen- 
eral Theory of Value, and Philosophy of 
Religion. 

To adequately evaluate serious discussions 
on so many and such varied subjects would re- 
quire a contemporary Aristotle. The wisest of 
us would dare no such claim. Neither is it 
possible here to give any satisfying digest or 
summarization of the many significant ideas. 
It is clear that this is an unusual and a useful 
book. The editor expresses the hope that it 
may be helpful to students who have had a fair 
introduction to philosophy and who choose to 
go further and dig deeper. We found the dis- 
cussions uneven in degree of difficulty and 
various in their ways of responding to the 
editor’s invitation. For example, Dr. Bright- 
man’s chapter on Personalism is a model in 
both selection and presentation. Some others 
are equally satisfying. On the other hand, such 
a chapter as the one on Recent Schools of 
Ethics plunges into the midst of contemporary 
controversy about analysis in ethical terminol- 
ogy and thought and takes so much for 
granted that only the initiated and sturdy will 
profit much from it. A second wish of the 
editor was that many mature readers might 
find this comprehensive survey a handy re- 
source and a useful guide to the main ideas 
and much of the best literature. That service, 
a valuable one, the book will render. Religious 
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workers may well join the philosophers in be- 
ing grateful to the editor and his associates 
for this book. 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


The Life We Prize. By ELTON TRUEBLOOD. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 218 
pages. $2.50. 


Professor Trueblood has added another vol- 
ume to the growing list of little gems of sound 
religious-philosophical thinking to which the 
public is becoming accustomed from his pen. 
The Life We Prize interprets the meaning of 
responsible and free living, based on respect 
for persons, in the present “World Civil War.” 
The most challenging chapter heading is ‘The 
Classless Society,”’ in which one might hope to 
find a clear definition of what Marx and 
Communists are aiming at; the reviewer has 
to confess some disappointment here, for there 
is more stress on defense of ownership than on 
interpretation of what a society without ex- 
ploitation might|be. In other respects the book 
is a satisfactory, simple statement of several 
fundamental Christian and democratic values. 
While fully recognizing the evil of sin, True- 
blood gives a timely, if gentle, chiding to those 
who overemphasize their own sins, by quoting 
these anonymous lines: 
Once in a saintly passion 
I cried with desperate grief, 

O, Lord, my heart is black with guile 
Of sinners I am chief. 

Then stooped my guardian angel 
And whispered from behind, 

“Vanity, my little man, 

You’re nothing of the kind.” 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Boston University 


Theology 
Christ and Culture. By H. R1icHARD NIEBURR. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 256 
pages. $3.50. 


In every epoch the Christian Church has 
been deeply involved in the problem of clari- 


fying its relation to the living Lord and to the 
contemporary culture. The history and nature 
of this problem provides the object of Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr’s analysis. After a preliminary 
definition of the two basic categories, he ex- 
plores five typical answers to the problem, 
answers which emerged in germinal form in 
the New Testament and which grew to 
maturity in later epochs. These answers range 
from the extreme hostility to culture on the 
part of Tertullian and Tolstoy to the extreme 
accommodation to culture on the part of the 
Gnostics and the “cultural Protestants” of 
today. In setting forth the history of diver- 
gence, Dr. Niebuhr is motivated by the desire 
to promote greater mutuality among the 
conflicting parties within the contemporary 
church. He addresses directly the church, its 
historians, its theologians, its strategists in 
social action, and all who sense “the guilt and 
the glory” of their work as Christians in the 
world. The whole discourse is pervaded by 
the irenic spirit of one who has received “the 
gift of catholic vision,” and who employs 
that gift for the strengthening of the one 
Church. 

Four things may be said, all too briefly, 
about the material included in the volume: 
(1) The reader finds a typological history of 
Christian ethics (greatly indebted to 
Troeltsch), focussed upon the intricate con- 
nexions between church and world. (2) He 
finds, woven into the history, an acute theo- 
logical critique of the various theories of 
culture espoused in different eras. This critique 
applies trinitarian perspectives to the under- 
standing of social process, avoiding the errors 
of every kind of unitarian analysis. (3) The 
examination of ethical theories yields many 
incisive summaries of the teaching of pivotal 
thinkers. Especially noteworthy are the dis- 
cerning studies of Tolstoy, Aquinas, Luther 
and F. D. Maurice. (4) A lucid analysis of 
the Christian’s situation in the midst of moral 
dilemmas suggests how he may embody 
genuine obedience to Christ through his actions 
in the world. Dr. Niebuhr defends the possi- 
bility of making ethical choices which will be 
relative without being relativistic, individual 
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without being individualistic, free without 
being independent. 

This volume carries forward the various 
lines of thought in previous books of the 
author. As in The Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism, he stresses the protean cultural con- 
ditioning of religious thought; here, however, 
there is a more explicit emphasis upon Christ’s 
effective lordship over both church and cul- 
ture. As in The Kingdom of God in America, 
he explores the subtle changes in eschatological 
orientation; now he extends this exploration to 
cover the whole span of Christian history, at 
the same time probing deeper into the Chris- 
tian mind. As in his essay in The Church 
Against the World, he rejects the easy assimi- 
lations of these two realities; now he makes a 
larger place in the work of the church for its 
mission to culture. As in The Meaning of 
Revelation, he accents the sovereign faithful- 
ness of God and the finality of His revelation 
in Christ; he now relates this revelation more 
directly to the vocational dilemmas of both 
individual and community. 

Many issues are raised which require further 
ecumenical conversation. One great merit of 
this book lies in the fact that these issues are 
placed in a setting where future discussions 
should be more productive than previous de- 
bates on the church-culture problem. As ex- 
amples I may mention three issues that are 
raised for me by the opening chapter. (1) 
Does the statement of the title impede under- 
standing by its combination of two incom- 
mensurables, one a personal reality (the living, 
working Christ) and the other an amorphous, 
impersonal entity (culture)? At times Niebuhr 
deals clearly with the Person; at other times 
he is content to deal with the impersonal con- 
cepts of Christ in the minds of Christians. 
(2) Is it sufficient to define the term Christ 
by reference to the moral excellences of Jesus 
rather than by reference to the whole Gospel 
of what God has done and is now doing 
through the Risen Lord? Perhaps the former 
is more appropriate to a history of ethics, but 
the latter seems better adapted to a history of 
the Church’s mission vis-a-vis culture. (3) In 
defining the problem the New Testament is 


not consulted. It enters the discussion only by 
way of offering various solutions to the prob- 
lem. Are not the primitive categories more 
helpful in the appraisal of cultural forces? 
For instance, a clear understanding of the 
stoicheia may enhance our understanding of 
the dynamics of social institutions. Our defi- 
nition of culture need not be so dependent on 
secular sociologists as this book assumes. 

Let nothing that I have said detract from 
the importance of the volume. It has the power 
of making every reader aware of the com- 
plexity of the problem; it will prompt him to 
think through afresh his own answers; it will 
induce him to welcome more warmly the in- 
sights of fellow-Christians whose minds move 
in different directions. 

Paut S. MINEAR 
Andover Newton Theological School 


The Redeemer. By WiLLtAM RAGSDALE Can- 
NON. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 224 pages, $2.75. 


Professor Cannon, following in the footsteps 
of Emil Brunner, is here hopelessly mired in 
the bog of a priorism. This book is frightening 
evidence of the depth to which American 
theology is careening. It is time to call a halt, 
or at least, to redirect our theological ship of 
faith away from irrationality. 

The author’s thesis that “the person of Jesus 
Christ is defined entirely by his work”’ is, for 
this reviewer, valid and is not in any sense 
excluded by the empirical method. The basic 
error in this book is not the thesis or the 
deductive method, but the author’s position 
that there are a priori truths which are nol 
subject to reason. For example, the author’s 
underlying assumption that there is a core of 
historical material is valid, but this is a far cry 
from: ‘‘We dare not tamper with them (i.e., 
the Gospel narratives) without calling into 
question the integrity of the evangelists and 
disputing the witness of those first disciples 
who reported the things which they had seen 
and heard” (p. 31). The author’s latent 
contempt for man and reason is seen in the 
statement: “Of necessity, therefore, empiri- 
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cism in the realm of religion, as in the realms 
of science and philosophy is united to prag- 
matism; and this union is proof enough of its 
inadequacy and, when carefully examined, be- 
comes a warning of its positive danger to the 
Christian faith” (p. 44). It is true that basic 
truths are not solely a product of experience, 
as, e.g., is implied in Bertrand Russell’s 
Theory of Perspectives, but to assert that “it 
is a denial of faith to subject it (i.e. Chris- 
tianity) to any human tests” (p. 45) is absurd! 

Although this volume purports to be a de- 
ductive Christology based upon the New 
Testament, it is actually nothing of the sort. 
This work is a polemic against historical and 
contemporary positions which oppose any of 
the tenets of Chalcedonian Christology. The 
author captured the favorable attention of this 
reviewer by saying that he would “attempt to 
deduce the nature of the personality of Jesus 
Christ from a study of his work.” This is a 
worthy goal and one which all serious Christian 
theologians must do sometime in their lives. 
It is regrettable that Cannon did not follow 
through on. a New Testament analysis or 
recognize in the beginning that he was offering 
a defense and exposition of the pronounce- 
ments of the Council of Chalcedon. 

From the point of view of exposition, the 
author has done a good job. His analogies 
and comparisons for the clarification of his 
thought are well-chosen. The ten chapters on 
Jesus Christ as Man, Prophet, Judge, Priest, 
Teacher, Ruler of Nature, Sacrifice, Life, and 
God would be helpful especially to ministers 
who have departed from “orthodoxy.” It is 
good to read occasionally expositions on the 
Virgin Birth, the miracles, the dual nature of 
Christ, etc., since much of our modern preach- 
ing is “heretical” and all of us need correctives 
from time to time. This reviewer especially en- 
joyed Chapter IV—Priest. 

The author’s indictment of the liberal 
Protestant is not worth a serious reply: ‘““What 
he (ie., the liberal Protestant) chooses to 
accept and what he decides to reject both in 
the realm of theological doctrine and in the 
area of ethical and spiritual practice depends 
entirely upon what he considers their utility 


for him to be” (p. 77). It is a moot point, but 
I have yet to find a liberal who claims to be a 
utilitarian! 

The author has a good appreciation of his- 
torical theology. If his philosophical powers 
were of equal strength, he would not be one 
of the casualities of tradition. 

Wa. CARDWELL Prout 

Howell, Michigan 


The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. Haw- 
KINS. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950. 
151 pages. $2.25. 


In this neat little book Father Hawkins has 
packed the logic of the argument for God, 
“a natural theology on the medieval model, 
proceeding on grounds of objective logic and 
metaphysics” (14). 

Beginning with the insistence that all true 
explanation of fact must end with an hypothe- 
sis as to what is necessary in itself, Father 
Hawkins concludes that “if anything exists 
necessary being exists” (34). This necessary 
being is not temporally prior to the contingent 
world, but (as Kant and Hume failed to see) 
is rather an agent who is the “simultaneous 
source’ of all contingent being (21). Materi- 
alism must therefore be false. The series of 
temporal events which constitutes the world 
for the materialist demands a cause outside 
the series that is exempt from change, or non- 
temporal. 

This causal reasoning, however, does not 
prove the existence of an infinite Mind. Such 
a conclusion can only result from a metaphysics 
of being which sees the fallacy of trying to 
derive our “notion of causality from the be- 
haviour of billiard balls” and finds it rather 
within mind in “the relations between thoughts 
and other thoughts, between thoughts and 
feelings, and between thoughts, feelings and 
volitions” (61). While Father Hawkins is rather 
short and “cavalier” with Hume and Kant— 
one wishes he had taken more time at crucial 
points in the argument, for his failure to do so 
makes it somewhat cryptic especially for be- 
ginners—he does state the issue between the- 
ism and Hume and Kant on their positivistic 
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side. As he says (with relevance to much con- 
temporary thought): “their philosophies re- 
pose upon entire misunderstandings of the 
nature of thinking;” instead of relying upon 
“a complete conception of intellect” (60), 
their restriction of knowledge to sense forces 
them to throw overboard “notions which are 
essential for any rational interpretation of the 
world” (61). 

Would that Father Hawkins had explained 
why the “complete conception of the intellect”’ 
though forcing us beyond sense, forces us to 
conclude that it is complete in every sense. 
It is not clear why a necessary cause must 
be infinite and why being itself “knows no 
limits” (75). Nor is it clear why “mind in itself 
is a pure perfection which does not imply any 
element of incompleteness or potentiality” 
(78). What operates here, no doubt as the 
complete conception of intellect, is a specific 
conception of perfection, a conception main- 
tained despite the strains put upon it by the 
problem of God’s relation to the finite world. 
“God, then, is eternal mind, exempt from 
succession as he is exempt from extension, 
unchangeably contemplating his own being 
and all that can be derived from it. He has no 
need of anything other than himself.... 
Creation is not to be explained by any need of 
God; it can only be explained by the divine 
generosity” (81, 82). 

How such an infinite Mind can be non- 
temporal and in every way infinite while all 
temporal change, evil, and suffering depend 
upon him is a question which weighs heavily 
on an increasing number of theists. But as they 
try to understand the attributes of infinity in 
relation to a finite world, they are asked to be 
satisfied with a kind of analogical thinking 
like the following: “Eternity is like perpetual 
duration but has no before or after; eternity is 
like momentariness but at the opposite ex- 
treme of positivity” (94). When our capacity 
to think can go no farther—if we are to save 
this specific conception of perfection—we must 
be content with such “analogical concepts 
whose impression is due to the imperfection 
of our own minds” (94). 

Thinking, in other words, becomes a way of 
putting a puzzle together rather than a whole- 


hearted attempt to consider what hypothesis 
gives the most reasonable explanation of the 
facts at hand. Thus, as Father Hawkins sees 
it, the goodness of God is not to be derived 
from the goodness of the universe, for “our 
knowledge of the world is far too limited to 
provide us with sufficient materials for such 
an argument” (87). Hence our author observes 
that we must first establish the goodness of 
God before arguing rashly to the goodness of 
the universe. And the goodness of God, of 
course, follows from his infinity, while the 
excess of evils of existence are resolved “in 
principle” (141)! 

This book is recommended as a penetrating 
and succinct account of theism mainly in 
Thomistic vein. It is also recommended as an 
example of how a prior conception of what a 
perfect Being is can so take hold of our minds 
that the facts of experience are not allowed to 
tamper with the original conception. The 
ontological argument for God may be rejected 
in favor of the cosmological, but the facts of 
contingency, once they lead to necessary being, 
are never allowed to speak for themselves but 
are crammed into the confines of a supposedly 
“complete conception of intellect.” 

PETER A. BERTOCCI 

Boston University 


The Justification of God. By P. T. Forsyth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
224 pages. $2.00. 


The re-issue of this notable book on Chris- 
tian theodicy recalls to this reviewer his first 
contact with Peter Taylor Forsyth at the turn 
of the century. There was a tender side to Dr. 
Forsyth and he revealed it in his kindness to a 
young minister. Forsyth appeared at a time 
when there were many outstanding and bril- 
liant men among the preachers and teachers 
of English nonconformity, and speedily won 
a place for himself. He had been deeply in- 
fluenced by Ritschlian ideas, but was develop- 
ing his own approach to the implications of the 
gospel in its universal sweep. At that time the 
phrase “Holy Father” was all important. 
God’s holiness was a burning fire to him as it 
had been to Isaiah. In this book Forsyth says 
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“The soul’s lot lies in the eternal and uni- 
versal counsel of God. And the first question 
still is man’s chief end, and the collective den- 
sity of every soul there. The eternal does not 
begin on the other side of time; rather all time 
and space is a content of eternity. Faith is 
really faith in that eternal destiny as present, 
and then in our part and place therein by God’s 
grace. Immortality means living on in Eter- 
nity; it is eternity living on in us. It is God 
thinking Himself, living Himself in us. But we 
are apt to treat God as if he were only a patron 
saint magnified, whom we expect to attend to 
our affairs if he is to retain our custom and 
receive our worship. 

Facing the horrors and tragedies of global 
war Forsyth did not lose sight of the ultimate 
goal. He speaks of a price to be paid and it is a 
terrible price. Nothing can give us footing or 
hope amid the degeneration of man but his 
regeneration by God. God’s method with evil 
is not prevention but cure. And this is the note 
of the church, moral reconciliation, holy re- 
generation, upon a world scale, the new hu- 
manity.” To him a first rate calamity to 
humanity like a European war is God in judg- 
ment of godlessness. ‘The last reality, when 
reality is so understood, so morally and per- 
sonally, is the Holy. The moral order of society 
has the absolute morality, the Holy working 
almightily in it.” The re-issue of this book is 
timely. It is challenging, it will provoke dis- 
cussion, it may help a better day. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


God Makes the Difference. By Epwin Mc- 
Newt Poreat. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 242 pages. $3.00. 


These studies in the Faith of Nature and the 
Nature of Faith are a worthy contribution to 
modern theological discussion. Dr. Poteat 
meets the scientist on his own ground, em- 
ploying his yardstick, building on his postu- 
lates. He asserts “the war between science 
and religion is over. Claims of victory can be 
discounted since nobody admits defeat. But no 
treaty of peace has been drawn up. The truce 
is rarely violated and then only by the in- 


curable bully in the pulpit or the laboratory. 
What do we mean by the Faith of Nature? 
We mean Naturalism, the confidence derived 
from nature as a closed system of order, 
process and end. Whatever we can observe 
or whatever is reported to us by our senses is, 
in all respects, an ordinary operation. Such 
phenomena in man’s behavior as are de- 
scribed as ethical, rational, aesthetic, etc., are 
simply the natural activities of the genus 
homo, similar in meaning to the flight of a bird 
or the burrowing of a mole. The metaphysics 
of naturalism is therefore monistic; its theology 
based on the assumption that there can be a 
high degree of probability achieved in a theory 
of God reached by the exercise of pure reason.” 

After criticising naturalism Dr. Poteat asks 
what is faith, and he quotes Gerald Heard’s 
definition as the resolve to give the highest 
possible meaning to all that we know. He 
thinks the faith of nature can make a com- 
panion-of-the-way with the nature of faith 
and avows his purpose to confront the vital 
experiences of Everyman and seek to under- 
stand the way in which the religious hypothe- 
sis of structure, form and process which are 
the invention of the scientist is acceptable, 
believing that it can be established that in all 
the areas of our interest, God makes the 
difference in what we think and do. 

There are 15 chapters in the book. Begin- 
ning with Faith and God, God and History, 
God and Man, he goes on to study God in 
relation to family, society, government, or- 
ganized Christianity, the market, and love. 
Then God is related to personal problems aris- 
ing out of our limitations, death and the 
future,” closing with a forceful chapter on the 
Moral Imperative. Dr. Poteat has written 
many books; none of them more valuable 
than God Makes the Difference. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


The Christian Doctrine of Grace. By HENRY 
Davin Gray. 264 pp. London, Independent 
Press, 1949. 8/6 Net. 


This book is written by a Congregational 
parish clergyman in California. It is a whole- 
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some thing to find such a book written by a 
parish minister, for it confutes the allegation, 
often rightly made, that American Protestant 
ministers lack scholarly acumen, or even 
scholarly interests. It is true that many books 
are written by parish ministers, but they tend 
oftentimes to be religious journalism—the 
slight, ephemeral volumes which do not show 
weight of research and thought. 

In this book Dr. Gray essays to trace the 
operation of the grace of God throughout the 
religious pilgrimage of the race, and especially 
in the Christian revelation. The first portion 
of the book gives a historical orientation, and 
the latter part is a theological construction of 
the grace concept. 

One has a feeling that the author includes 
under the category of grace much which per- 
tains only indirectly to the subject; the result 
is a kind of diffused, rather than a direct, im- 
pression of the subject. 

Here and there a colloquialism of place- 
names is used—illustrations from nature— 
which makes the book a little less objective 
than a scholarly work should be, and doubtless 
betrays the author’s homiletical habit. This is 
seen, too, in choice of language here and 
there; for example, a reference to St. Paul as 
“the small-statured, tireless missionary from 
Tarsus.” 

Especially interesting is the chapter which 
deals with Eastern Orthodox interpretations 
of the doctrine of grace. 

The author’s summing-up of his own position 
is in these words: “‘The centre from which all 
Christian thought about grace must move is 
God as He reveals Himself in His Son, the 
supreme gift of grace. The God and Father of 
Jesus Christ reaches out to help us overcome 
sin and live love-filled lives without destroying 
our freedom, yet with a cogency which draws 
us to Himself by our own free will.” 

KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 

First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. 


Kierkegaard 
Kierkegaard, The Melancholy Dane. By H. V. 


Martin. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 119 pages. $3.00. 


The Wings of Faith. By H. V. Martin. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 138 
pages. $2.75. 


With the publication of these volumes a new 
guide to Kierkegaard offers his services to 
American readers. Mr. Martin is a British 
minister and one-time missionary to India who 
gives eager tribute to the Melancholy Dane 
as “the greatest formative influence” on his 
life and thought. His deep appreciation does 
not inhibit accuracy of reporting, nor does it 
lead him to intrude his personal idiosyncrasies 
into the discussion (which often happens with 
interpreters of S.K.). The writing bears the 
stamp of thorough knowledge of the sources, 
judicious selection of the key themes, and 
extraordinary lucidity of style. 

In the earlier of these studies, Mr. Martin 
seeks to introduce total strangers to the 
Danish Leonidas. Accordingly he narrates 
briefly the life story (chap. 1), he sketches the 
contextual relationships to earlier and later 
thinkers (predecessors such as Hamann and 
successors such as Berdyaev), and he expounds 
several of the basic categories for which 
Kierkegaard stood: the stages of life, sub- 
jectivity, the individual, repetition, paradox, 
the offence, despair. Each of these themes is 
elucidated in the briefest conceivable com- 
pass (e.g., seven pages on repetition and 
Kierkegaard’s view of time), and with genuine 
insight. 

In the second volume, Kierkegaard’s thought 
appears in a sharper pattern and tighter weave. 
Here the intention is to set forth Kierke- 
gaard’s contributions to a modern under- 
standing of Christian faith. Here the context is 
provided by a summary of current conceptions 
of faith. S.K.’s conception is opposed to all 
forms of theological dogmatism and theological 
humanism, existential knowledge is contrasted 
to speculative knowledge, and ‘‘Religiousness 
B” is distinguished from all forms of “Reli- 
giousness A”. There follow three chapters on 
the object of Christian faith (Jesus Christ as 
the God-Man, who appears incognito as a sign 
of contradiction), the act of faith (the pas- 
sionate leap of absolute trust and life-decision), 
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and the life of faith (the reduplication of the 
Christ-pattern by genuine witnesses to the 
truth). 

Some prospective students of Kierkegaard 
will find in Dr. Martin a helpful guide as they 
enter the labyrinth for the first time. He will 
probably be more helpful to readers who have 
already entered the labyrinth, who have 
promptly lost their sense of direction, and 
who need a rough map of the vast terrain in 
ordering their first confused impressions. A 
word of caution may be offered to both groups. 
There is much value to be gained by getting 
lost, by venturing down the labyrinthine ways 
without an accurate map. What one discovers 
for himself will be most exciting. S. K. offers 
more and greater surprises than any map can 
suggest. He remains a “wild duck” whose 
flights no one can tame. No map can do justice 
to the rich ambivalences, to the provocative 
indirectness of Kierkegaard’s thought, or to 
the searching self-examination which he in- 
duces in his readers. One cannot explore his 
books to any great extent without encounter- 
ing a Bible that has\come alive with new power 
to probe the secret depths of the reader’s 
own existence. 

In short, then, Dr. Martin is an excellent 
guide to the pattern of Kierkegaard’s thought 
as a theologian, but he does not so effectively 
introduce us to Kierkegaard as a fascinating 
person who is at once a poet, a “‘mid-wife” of 
the spirit, and a witness to the Truth. 

Paul S. Minear 

Andover Newton Theological School 


Kierkegaard The Cripple. By THeopor HaeEc- 
KER. Translated by Alexander Dru. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xi + 
53 pp.; 10 plates. $2.75. 


Kierkegaard’s “thorn in the flesh” was that 
he was a hunchback. What possible influence 
did this congenital deformity have on his 
thought? Haecker’s essay explores this ques- 
tion with subtlety and penetration. Because 
of the hump, Kierkegaard seems to have 
doubted God’s goodness in a metaphysical 
sense: “I was the pawn of Providence who cast 


me aside and I had to be disposed of some- 
how.” But also Kierkegaard discovered in his 
inner experience a God who was good to him 
in a moral sense: who had saved him from the 
demonic behavior to which (so Kierkegaard 
believed) cripples are potentially inclined; who 
had chosen him, instead, as an “extraordinary 
missionary” to his age and times. Thus the 
hump was for Kierkegaard the mark of his 
calling—in fact, too largely the ultimately 
motivating cause, Haecker thinks. It gave 
Kierkegaard the notion there “was no place 
for me in ordinary relationships,” made him 
feel a psychological necessity to live his pri- 
vate life in secret while he adopted disguise 
in dealing with the world about him. 

A concomitant feature was the subjective 
character of his religion: focus on the moral 
character of the relationship of God and man. 
Kierkegaard found truth, always, in an active 
ethical relation: he was never a metaphysi- 
cian, but primarily a moralist. “How can I 
become a Christian?” sometimes became inde- 
pendent of “What is a Christian?” His passion 
for truth was primarily for truthful behavior, 
faithfulness to one’s idea whatever the idea, 
rather than for truth itself in the Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Thomistic sense. The consequences 
of this approach can be seen in his writings 
against the Danish Church in The Moment, 
where the principle for which he fights is that 
of “human honesty”—as Haecker notes, a 
concept not specifically Christian. ‘Certainly 
the Christian can be viewed and judged in the 
light of human honesty,” says Haecker, “but 
it is by no means the only consideration and 
not the most important... . [It] is inadequate 
both as an instrument and as a category.” 
In opposing the church, Kierkegaard did not 
seek the struggle in grace and supernatural 
love, but consciously confined himself to the 
demands of “human honesty”; nor did he 
conduct it as a saint and apostle but as an 
esthete and religious moralist. He regarded 
himself as a spy in the service of the Almighty, 
and indulged in contempt. Haecker finds this 
ethic too subjective and purely formal. The 
present reviewer is reminded of certain aspects 
in Shakespeare’s portrait of Hamlet: the 
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melancholy Dane, self-righteous in his con- 
cern for “honesty” apart from the ends hon- 
esty must serve, upheld by a sense of “‘calling” 
divorced from the gospel of reconciliation. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 


Job Psycho-analyzed 


The Psychology of the Suffering Mind, By 
ISRAEL J. GERBER. New York: The Jona- 
than David Company, 1951. xii + 196 
pages. $3.50. 


The Psychology of the Suffering Mind is the 
outgrowth of a psychological study of the 
Book of Job, which was used by the author as 
a basis for a dissertation for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

In Chapter II, “The Critical Approach to 
the Book of Job,” Dr. Gerber dates the writing 
of the Book of Job ca. 400 B.C., believes the 
author was a Jew, and that Job never existed 
as a real person, but that the whole story is a 
parable. His reconstruction of the social and 
theological conditions of this period, and es- 
pecially the influences of this book on the cus- 
toms of the Jewish people, is interestingly 
and carefully done. 

Having concluded that there was no real 
person called Job, Gerber then attempts to 
diagnose the disease(s) of this fictitious person. 
He shows the probability of psychosomatic 
interpretations for Job’s skin disease (41), 
but then concludes that Job was troubled 
with psychoses—involutional melancholia— 
rather than psychosomatic disorders (47), 
and furthermore, that probably “Job suffered 
from Bancroft’s Filariasis, which causes feel- 
ings of depression and may lead to elephan- 
tiasis,” (48). All of which leaves the reader a 
little uncertain what actually did trouble 
Job! 

In Chapter IV, Dr. Gerber applies Freudian 
Psychology to (the fictitious) Job, and argues 
that Job’s desire to die (“to be killed”, 69) 
“indicates that he entertained a desire to 
kill [possibly his wife, et al.] which was con- 
verted back upon himself,” (p. 69). This is, 
to say the least, a startlingly new idea about 


Job! Gerber suggests further that “Job’s 
death wish that he should have died in his 
mother’s womb (3:11, 10:8), may indicate an 
unconscious wish to drown himself,” (72). 
He adds that another factor may be that “Job 
may have had a strong mother attachment” 
(73). Altogether, ‘“‘we could surmise that Job’s 
thoughts were occupied with death, which in 
turn, prepared the body for the diseases that 
befell him” (73). Another interesting point 
in this chapter is made when the author terms 
Job’s dialogues as prayer, and as such helped 
lead to his recovery (91). This reviewer is not 
convinced that Freudian Psychology throws 
much light on suffering Job. 

A valuable part of the book is Chapter III 
where Dr. Gerber lists and evaluates the coun- 
seling techniques used in the Book of Job (50ff). 
These are taken up again and dealt with at 
length in his concluding Chapter (VII), “Reli- 
gion and Pschiatry”, where he discusses the 
three modern psychotherapeutic approaches to 
counseling (150-7). 

This book is certainly a unique way of deal- 
ing with a great book of our Bible. Dr. Gerber’s 
work has much that is praiseworthy and wor- 
thy of study, particularly the Chapter on “The 
Problem of Suffering in the Book of Job,” 
where he discusses the twelve biblical views of 
suffering in a scholarly and interesting way. 
Of special interest and value is the method he 
(Gerber) would use in counseling Job, if Job 
were to come to his office today. 

Union College, Horace R. WEAVER 

Barbourville, Kentucky 


The Bible 


Studies in Koheleth. By H. Louts GInsBERr<. 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary. 
46 pages. Price not stated. 


Here we have quite a valuable work in 
very small bulk. Though the Preacher may 
have lamented overmuch literary production 
and felt that much study was a weariness to 
the flesh we believe he would have enjoyed 
this. For it says some good things about him. 

First the author disposes of the term ‘king’ 
and shows us the Preacher was but “a man of 
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means, a propertied person.” That may well 
be, considering the fact he did not speak well 
of kings. In sundry other points Ginsburg 
facilitates the reading of the text. Secondly, 
the author holds this is translation literature 
and that it was written in Aramaic. Certainly 
there are more Aramaisms here than else- 
where: Margoliouth thought the writer thought 
in Aramaic and wrote in Hebrew. The question 
has been frequently canvassed and though 
Ginsburg strengthens the argument the verdict 
still seems to be non liquet (not proven). 

Ginsburg would date the original in third 
century and the translation in the Maccabean 
period. Be that as it may this is a stimulating 
and provocative study. The author has given 
us something to think about. For which we 
thank him. 

JoHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 


A Fresh Approach to the New Testament. By 
H. G. G. Herklots. Nashville and New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 176 pages. $2.00. 


The contents of this book are based on a 
course of University Extension Lectures asso- 
ciated with the University of Sheffield by the 
Vicar of Doncaster, England. They are meant 
to provide the Christian layman with a new 
approach to the understanding of the New 
Testament. What was it that happened in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago? What 
manner of man was Jesus and how did men 
become enthused by the new way of life asso- 
ciated with Him? Whence came the spark 
f that kindled in common folk a flame of pas- 
sionate loyalty to that way of life even when 
the price to pay was sudden tragedy to them- 
selves? What started that universal movement 
which revolutionized social, economic, polit- 
ical and ritualistic attitudes and_ practices? 

Dr. Herklots feels that the key to the record 
lies in the mission. Who were the first mis- 
sionaries? What were their qualifications? 
When questions were asked how did they 
answer? Inevitably some restraints had to be 
exercised; the leaders must get together and 
agree among themselves as to essentials. 


Those with authority must direct the teachers 
and believers in distant places. Hence came 
letters, records, stories about Jesus. To under- 
stand the New Testament we must discover 
the driving force behind it. The documents 
were written with a deliberate purpose, but 
those who wrote did not know they were 
writing scripture or adding to the Bible. It 
took time for any of the documents to receive 
authority. At first Matthew was esteemed 
highest and Mark least important of the gos- 
pels. “The key to the understanding of the 
New Testament documents is that they are 
the propagandist literature of a widespread 
and successful missionary movement.” To 
understand a missionary movement we need to 
answer four questions. 1. Who were the mis- 
sionaries, what was their background, and 
why did they believe that it is a matter of 
life and death that their message should be 
accepted? 2. We must understand the message. 
3. We must know something of the circum- 
stances of the time and of the rival faiths in 
the field. 4. If the mission is successful we 
must try to discover the factors in the mes- 
sage itself, the life it produces. The book should 
prove of help to those engaged in religious 
education. 
JoHN GARDNER 
New York City 


Gospel and Law. By C. H. Dopp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 83 pages. 
$1.50. 


This small book is concerned with the place 
of Law in the gospel, and in Christian living. 
There are four chapters consisting of the 
Bampton Lectures in America, Number 3, de- 
livered at Columbia University in 1950. 

In the first chapter, Dr. Dodd is right at 
home in his well-known area of research: 
“Preaching and Teaching in the Early Church.” 
Here he sets in a new and refined text his 
conclusions regarding the kerygma and didache 
of the early Church. Herein he points out one 
of the major convictions of the Christian 
that his ethic springs from a religious experi- 
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ence and not from the stringent obedience to 
external authority. 

In the second lecture, Dr. Dodd seeks to 
indicate the major motivations of the Christian 
Ethic: “Christian Eschatology,” the idea of 
“The Body of Christ,” “The Imitation of 
Christ,” and “The Primacy of Love or Char- 
ity.” This is the most intriguing chapter in 
regard to the study of Christian Ethics. 

In the third chapter, Dr. Dodd attempts to 
give the scriptural evidence for the genius of 
Christian ethics. This genius, he finds, rests 
upon the church’s inherited “‘sayings of Jesus” 
and its own interpretation and understand- 
ing of what it has come to believe God 
has done in and through Jesus Christ. In the 
gospel accounts Dodd sees that Jesus did not 
give specific directions for conduct as in other 
Christian writings, such as Paul’s epistles. 
Rather Jesus was seeking to reveal a “way of 
life,” ‘a consistent outlook on life.” These 
“tendencies” toward God-likeness in attitude 
and conduct Dodd appears to regard as con- 
stituting ‘‘a law”—perhaps the very meaning 
of Paul’s phrase: “the law of Christ.” 

In the final chapter entitled “The Law of 
Christ,” Dr. Dodd seems somewhat “forced” 
as he seeks to point out the exactness and 
authoritativeness of Law in Jesus’ precepts. 
Yet Dodd is caught in the eternal dilemma of 
every student of the Nazarene when he fails 
to find statutes other than The Two Com- 
mandments (to love God and Neighbor) 
among the “sayings” of Christ. Dr. Dodd must 
be given credit for giving fresh notice of the 
delicate tension present in true Christianity 
between “religion of the spirit” and “religion 
of authority.” It would appear—from many a 
Christian’s personal tragic experience—that 
to make personal faith an either/or experi- 
ence of “spirit” and “authority” is fraught 
with danger. 

This reviewer found these lectures most 
refreshing and stimulating. He struggled hard 
not to be overly influenced by skillful writing 
as well as sincere and experienced argumenta- 
tion. Although one might find several spots 
where questions could be raised, this reviewer 
felt that Dr. Dodd had presented the evidence 


and pointed out one aspect of contemporary 
Christian living that needed “rethinking” 
unto “repentance”: “The Relation of Faith 
and Ethics.” 
JAY MARTIN, 3RD. 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. 
By Hans Winpiscu. Translated by S. 
MacLean Gilmour. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1951. 224 pages. $4.00. 


Many commentators and theologians have 
tried to expound the real meaning of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. In recent years two ex- 
cellent books on the subject have appeared, 
namely, The Sermon on the Mount by Martin 
Dibelius, and The Meaning of the Sermon on 
the Mount by Hans Windisch. The book by 
Dibelius appeared in English a few years ago. 
Now the readers will thank Professor Gilmour 
for giving us Windisch’s book in English. 

The readers will find that this book is very 
provocative and suggestive. The fundamental 
thesis of the author is that historical exegesis 
alone can truly explain the meaning of the 
Sermon; theological interpretation must be 
employed as supplementary. The Sermon as a 
whole was edited by the evangelist, who has 
given it a distinctive theological stamp. The 
Sermon, like the other great speeches of the 
Gospel of Matthew, was conditioned by escha- 
tological expectation. The evangelist appro- 
priated much of the gospel material to this 
end. It is quite clear that some of the gospel 
material originally did not have eschatological 
significance. The Sermon is a proclamation 
of judgment and of salvation in the light of 
eschatological expectation; it passes judgment 
on life and action, and on one’s attitude to- 
ward God. So far as this is concerned, all the 
tradition of Jesus and all the early preaching 
are colored by eschatological beliefs. We find 
in the Sermon two great currents of the synop- 
tic proclamation of Jesus are brought to- 
gether, that is, purified and radicalized wisdom 
teaching and prophetic-eschatological proclam- 
ation of salvation and judgment. 

The author devotes nearly 80 pages to the 
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meaning of the commandments and the 
problem of their practicability. The teaching 
of Jesus in the Sermon, like that of the prophets, 
was the proclamation of salvation and of 
damnation, and the declaration of an ethic 
of obedience. If the teaching is correctly to be 
understood, the Pauline doctrine as seen in 
Romans chs. 3-8 must be left out of considera- 
tion. The commands of Jesus are true and final; 
if they are correctly understood and obeyed, 
salvation is assured. The Sermon makes no 
reference to the political aspect of life, al- 
though the saying about Caesar and God in 
Mt. 22:21 may be taken as an exceptional 
case. The ethics of the Sermon is related to 
a man’s brother, neighbor, enemy, and judge, 
but not to his fellow-countrymen, citizen, 
superior, or governor. It is, therefore, dis- 
tinctly an individual ethics: the relationship 
of man with man. The ethics in regard to 
community, economic and national organ- 
ization is not considered; this holds true of all 
the ethical teaching of Jesus. “The entire 
social ethic of the Sermon on the Mount is 
articulated in individual sayings that are to be 
understood literally and interpreted literally. 
Back of them all stands the watchword, of 
which they are the radical application: ‘To 
the exclusion of all else, fear God, love him, 
and trust him” (p. 123). 

What was the attitude of Jesus to Judaism? 
The Jesus of the Sermon is that of the Is- 
raelitish-Jewish tradition, yet he proclaims a 
purified prophetism. The principles of Jesus 
are based on the ethico-religious insights and 
emphases of the prophets, while the principles 
of the rabbis are based on the ceremonial 
legalism of the Old Testament. When Jesus 
condemns his contemporary Judaism, he 
does so in the spirit of the prophets. The 
Sermon contains much that is Jewish, yet as a 
whole it is anti-Jewish. The Sermon is a 
manifesto of the Christian community which is 
incompatible with the orthodox synagogue. 
Jesus undermined the Torah and the prom- 
ises given to the Jews; he did not show any 
respect for the authority of the rabbis, on the 
contrary, he seemed to place himself above 
Moses. The Jews could not possibly accept 


such a man as Messiah and they had to re- 
ject and crucify him. The rejection of Jesus 
by the Jews led to the creation of the new com- 
munity of disciples which was regarded as the 
true Israel. 

The last part of the book is concerned about 
theological exegesis which has its own place 
and value. In comparison with historical 
exegesis, it is definitely inferior and inade- 
quate. Theological exegesis “changes from 
time to time with changes in intellectual and 
spiritual climate.” Historical exegesis sepa- 
rates itself from its own time, but it reaches 
back into the static and fixed past. Thus his- 
torical interpretation alone gives us the true 
meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. 

K. W. Km 

Boston University 


The Meaning and Message of the Book of 
Revelation. By Epwarp A. McDoweE Lt. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1951. 
224 pages. $2.75. 


The author’s view is in his statement, 
“When Revelation is studied in its historical 
context it becomes revelant for our time.” 
The reader who is interested in a detailed 
critical study of the Book of Revelation with 
reference to sources, dates, etc. will be dis- 
appointed. The reader who is interested in a 
chart for history which is yet to be, whether 
taken from the first century view, or the twen- 
tieth century view will be disappointed. But 
the reader who is interested in an interpreta- 
tion of history which recognizes the ever pres- 
ent element of crisis and the final and complete 
victory of righteousness will appreciate the 
book. The interpretation of the symbolism of 
Revelation is understandable and profitable. 
There is nothing weird and fantastic in the 
author’s interpretation nor is there any evi- 
dence of a cold destructive attitude. The book 
is recommended for those who are interested 
in reading a useful interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation. 

In the development of the book the author 
discusses the reason for the writing of Revela- 
tion and the manner in which the Drama of 
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Revelation is unfolded. All seven letters to 
the churches are written to each and to all 
the churches. These letters set out a seven- 
fold manifestation of the exalted Christ, and a 
sevenfold reward to the faithful. 

Revelation is the “Great Drama of the Sov- 
ereignty of God.” In the first three chapters 
of Revelation John gives his credentials and his 
purpose and then the letters to the churches. 

In the first act God asserts His sovereignty 
over the world in Jesus Christ. The six seals 
“History’s Pageant of Suffering,”’ and the six 
trumpets, “The Tragedy of Unrepenting 
Humanity,” reach their culmination in the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, the “Proc- 
lamation of God’s Sovereignty over the 
world.” 

In Act Two God manifests his sovereignty 
through the Messiah’s birth, and victory over 
Satan, the New Heaven and the New Earth, 
and the New Jerusalem. This manifestation of 
sovereignty is set out in seven scenes. 

The validation of the vision, John’s warn- 
ing and benediction close the message of 
Revelation. 

GEORGE C. HUMPHREY 

Baylor University 


Cult and Canon. A Study in the Canonization 
of the Old Testament. By Gunnar Ost- 
BORN. Uppsala: A-B Lundequistska Bok- 
handeln, 1950. 129 pages. 6 Kr. 


The canon of the Old Testament has been 
the subject of much debate and despite the 
present volume most of the problems still 
remain. But this volume is significant in that 
it brings together the canon and the cult and 
discusses the former in relation to the latter. 

The book does not deal primarily with the 
formation of the canon but rather with the 
principal motive in the selection of canonical 
books. The author holds that xavwyv is used in 
the sense of “correct,” and this “‘correctness” 
he interprets in relation to a special view- 
point. “xavwy is applied to the Old Testament 
owing to its religious function and quality” 
(p. 109). These books of the Old Testament are 
for cultic recital. Neither the idea of the canon 


as Law nor the idea of the inspired word is 
adequate to characterize the whole canon. 
The author goes so far as to state that inspira- 
tion is not the motive of canonization but 
rather the result of canonicity (p. 109). When 
he further suggests that oral tradition pos- 
sesses canonical authority he seems to leave 
the door open for entrance of dangerous doc- 
trine. One motive, however, pervades the 
Old Testament and that is the notion of Yab- 
weh’s activity which prevails through “a 
pattern of vicissitudes.”’ Here we have a group 
of “‘cultic recitals” which show the continual 
struggle-victory, chaos-to-cosmos action. The 
canon of the Old Testament constitutes “one 
extensive cultic representation where all the 
individual parts are comprised by the notion 
of Yahweh’s activity.” And so the author can 
define a creed as a canon, and a canon as an 
enlarged creed (p. 78). 

The author is at times sore put to it to work 
out this idea but even the great prophets—he 
knows of cult prophets—to whom the whole 
cult was anathema and the pagan element in 
the religion of Israel, are neatly cut to measure 
and fitted into this Procrustean cultic bed. 
It does seem difficult to think of Amos repos- 
ing peacefully there! 

The study is valuable in that it introduces a 
new viewpoint from which the whole problem 
can be surveyed. It emphasizes a side of the 
question which has long been overlooked— 
but there are other sides. 

PATERSON. 

Drew Theological Seminary 


Church History 


Christianity and Pagan Culture. By M. L. W. 
LAISTNER. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1951. 145 pages (including an extensive Ap- 
pendix and Notes). $2.50. 


This book has chiefly to do with education 
(pagan and Christian) in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era. There are three chapters 
in the book, fashioned out of three lectures 
given at the University of Virginia on the 
James W. Richard Foundation, October 24-26, 
1950. 


— 
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The first chapter has to do with the “stage 
setting’: “Pagan Culture in Its Decline.” 
Injustice, corruption, taxation and poverty 
took its toll from the souls of men and drove 
them grasping at every wind of doctrine, phil- 
osophy and mystery cult—Judaism and Chris- 
tianity included. The “impression” of the age 
given the reader through this chapter is fairly 
accurate as far as man can ever catch the 
“still” picture of any era. 

The second lecture consisted of a study of 
“The Training of the Christian Convert.” 
Here we have summary portrayals of the 
“evidence”: The Apostolic Constitutions, The 
Canons of Hippolytus, On Catechising the 
Uninstructed (by Augustine). References are 
also made to Paul’s admonitions, those found 
in The Pastoral Epistles, The Didache, and The 
Second Epistle of Clement. It is in this chapter 
that the author introduces what was evidently 
the inspiration of his lectures: his own study 
of Chrysostom’s “On Vainglory and the Right 
Way for Parents to Bring Up Their Children.” 
(In an extensive appendix, the author has 
included his own annotated translation of the 
work from the extant texts in Greek and Latin. 
Very interesting and useful to the scholar 
interested in early Christian Thought and 
Practice.) 

The third and final chapter is on “The 
Higher Education of Christians.” Having 
pointed up the training of the pagan in rhet- 
oric and philosophy, and that of the Christian 
in a religio-centred curriculum, the author 
seeks to indicate the apparent way wherein 
later 4th and Sth century Christians sought to 
take advantage of the blending of the two 
“educations.” It appears to the reviewer that 
the author has missed something in his re- 
search and presentation by failing to be cog- 
nizant of Cadoux’s authoritative work: The 
Early Church and the World (especially those 
chapters wherein Cadoux touches on this very 
subject under the subject of Heathen Learning 
and Philosophy and its interaction with 
Christianity). 

The author has done a specific task never 
before undertaken, in a realm of investigation 
(the intercourse of Christian and non-Christian 


culture during the first five centuries) which 
has only in recent decades received much 
attention. The lectures are for popular and 
not-too-critical consumption. The scholar will 
find much to be desired by way of footnotes 
and fuller presentation of evidence for the ex- 
cellent conclusions drawn. 
Tra JAY Martin, 


Berea, Kentucky 


The Religious Foundations of Leveller Democ- 
racy. By D. B. Rospertson. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. x + 175 pages. 
$2.75. Paper. 


This book should have a wide reading. It 
not only presents a brilliant picture of the ac- 
tivities and thought of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Levellers, but also throws into bold relief 
certain large and important questions regard- 
ing religion and politics which are eminently 
relevant to a much wider context than just 
that of mid-seventeenth century England. It 
is a worthy addition to a growing list of books 
on this theme which have been written, edited, 
or inspired by Professor William Haller. This 
volume is an intensive study composed largely 
under the guidance of Professor Haller. To 
some people it may seem an anomaly to be 
strongly urging the reading of a dissertation. 

While throwing a very clarifying light on the 
work and thought of the Levellers, Dr. Robert- 
son concentrates upon their leaders, particu- 
larly John Lilburne, and to a lesser extent 
William Walwyn and Richard Overton. He 
shows how premature and inadequate are 
all attempts to pigeon-hole Levellers. with a 
single label. He shows how there was a de- 
velopment in the thought of individual 
Levellers, how they made use of Reformer 
and Puritan concepts but also how they 
differed, how they are to be distinguished from 
other groups, how they interpreted and justi- 
fied their own behavior (often with unusual 
conscientiousness and simple eloquence), and 
how, above all else, they endeavored to effect 
a harmony of thought and action, of belief 
and practice. 

There is a great need today for additional 
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clarification of the relationships between re- 
ligion and politics. It is a double need: for 
accurate historical treatises high-lighting ac- 
tual instances of working relations, and for 
normative treatments which will go to the 
very bottom of the matter. This study goes 
in the direction of meeting both needs, though 
primarily it does the former (for one signifi- 
cant period of history), but without neglecting 
the latter. In fact Dr. Robertson does the 
former so well that he practically obligates 
himself to pursue the second task further in 
subsequent studies. 

After an introductory chapter, four chapters 
deal with the following: the relation of Level- 
ler thought to the sects; employment by Level- 
lers of the doctrine of Natural Law; their doc- 
trine of God and Man and the relevance for 
politics; and Leveller conception of society 
and history. Then a final chapter is a brief 
(and inadequate) ‘conclusion.’ Thus we find 
such questions as the following coming up for 
clarifying treatment: Did the Levellers retain 
their religion? How did they learn and interpret 
the ‘lessons’ of politics? Did they see any 
dangers in their ideological and activist 
ventures? Were they secular? Were they 
spiritual? Were they guilty of ‘mere subjec- 
tivism’? Were they dangerous extremists? 
Were they ‘unrealistic visionaries’? In pro- 
viding abundant material for answering such 
questions, and others, Dr. Robertson shows 
us how and why the Levellers did not make 
peace with the world, or, on the other hand, 
forswear it. Lilburne’s earliest pamphlets were 
concerned with church matters only, but 
eventually he also made use of political agita- 
tion and party organization. This statement is 
enough to send a shudder through the frames 
of many a satisfied churchman, in Lilburne’s 
day or now. Robertson says, “It is clear that 
there is a basic individualism in Leveller 
thought, as against the organic concept of the 
Anglicans (cf. Hooker) and the distrust of 
individual conscience of the Presbyterians” 
(p. 105). And it was said of their notion of 
individual judgment that it was a “wild and 
vast notion” and Ireton (an opponent at 
Putney) “trembled at the boundless and 
endless consequences of it” (ibid.). At this 


point our author goes on to say that this con- 
ception “in Leveller thought was hardly ever 
as ‘wild’ as their enemies feared, but it was 
‘vast’ in its implications, both for religion 
and for politics” (ibid.). These Levellers 
spoke in the name of God and of God’s laws 
against arbitrariness and tyranny wherever 
they saw it (p. 8). But, and the book points 
this out clearly, they (and particularly Lil- 
burne) “‘maintained the witness of faith against 
the world, even while they discounted the 
Church and ecclesiastical authority in the 
Christian’s battle against evil” (p. 9). Did the 
Levellers push a doctrine to an extreme, or toa 
logical conclusion? To what extent do they 
represent a special example of trying to find 
justification from the area of faith for par- 
ticipating in the world, including the world of 
politics? Is this story a striking and significant 
instance of conscience becoming a factor in 
politics (cf. p. 70)? It is tempting to quote 
many of the fine sentences and paragraphs, 
but space limitation forbids. Notes and bibli- 
ographies are excellent. 

Perhaps a few minor items on the debit side 
would not be taken amiss. Patrick Henry is 
given credit for a quotation belonging to 
Nathan Hale (p. 11). ‘Aggravate’ is used 
where ‘irritate’ would be better (p. 7). ‘An- 
cestry’ is misspelled (p. 112). Sometimes dis- 
cussion is cut short too abruptly. The Index 
is inadequate. But these are negligible factors 
in an otherwise praiseworthy work. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


The Oxford Group. Its History and Signif- 
cance. By WALTER Houston CLarK. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1951. 268 pages. 
$3.50. 


This is the second book to appear in the last 
two years on the Oxford Group. The other was 
by a sociologist who approached it from that 
angle, under the title Drawing Room Conver- 
sion. Between them the two books cover quite 
adequately the history, development, aims 
and methods of this important modern move- 
ment, known often as Buchanism from the 
founder Frank Buchman. 
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The book under review is by one whose 
approach is primarily psychological, though 
not limited to that aspect of it. It was done 
as a doctoral dissertation under the direction 
of professor Gordon B. Allport of Harvard 
University, but has been to some degree re- 
written for publication. Part I tells the story 
of the rise of the movement. Part II under- 
takes to trace out the roots of the movement, 
Part III reports the effects of the movement 
on people as disclosed by a questionnaire 
study made of a substantial number of people 
who were drawn into it in the earlier days of its 
existence. The final Part IV attempts an 
explanation and an appraisal of it. 

The main lines of the story are fairly fa- 
miliar and have been told often enough. But it 
is worth repeating. It is given in more detail 
than in most of the studies to date by those 
outside of the movement. It is to a large ex- 
tent the story, especially in its earlier stages, 
of Frank Buchman, who founded it and has 
guided it until the present, and who, still, 
more than any other person, really is the move- 
ment. More attention to the Moral Rearma- 
ment phase might well have been given, for 
that is what it has now become. 

Since the movement so much reflects its 
founder, it is worth while asking as the author 
does, “What manner of man is Buchman?” 
He attempts to answer the question under 
three “salient foci of his personality.” 1. His 
political ability, by which he means those 
traits that would have made him a good poli- 
tician, organizer, and strategist; 2. His theo- 
logical simplicity, which includes his lack of 
emphasis on all things intellectual; 3. His 
religious power and intense spiritual gifts. 
Lack of space forbids following out his find- 
ings in these three areas, but it seems to the 
reviewer, who has done a good deal of reading 
on Buchman and his movement, that his analy- 
sis of F.B. is very penetrating, and goes a 
long way toward explaining how the movement 
has developed, and what it has accomplished, 
all within the lifetime of the founder. 

His inquiry into the source of the group’s 
ideas is also illuminating. He finds that the 
roots lie in three major sources. 1. In the con- 
servative Lutheran pietistic influences of his 


home, and the Pennsylvania German people 
among whom he grew up; 2. The mainstream 
of protestant evangelical tradition, represented 
by the Keswick convention in England, which 
he was attending when he was really converted; 
3. American collegiate evangelism represented 
by the Y.M.C.A. and particularly by Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Wright of Yale, who was a 
very influential figure in these circles in the 
early years of the century. Again the analysis 
seems to be valid. 

Least interesting to read, perhaps because 
of the essential repetitiousness of the presenta- 
tion, was the report on the questionnaire study 
of individuals who were touched by the move- 
ment. The questionnaire was designed to dis- 
cover how the movement had affected the 
outlook and subsequent careers of the respond- 
ents, and how permanent that influence had 
been. The results were presented as case 
studies of the various men and women who 
responded, classified as Negative cases, neu- 
tral cases, partly positive, positive and posi- 
tive-active cases. Though least interesting to 
read, it is probably the most valuable part of 
the study, for it affords the best basis for 
evaluating the movement that could be found, 
and enables one to see what elements in the 
program of the movement had greatest positive 
or negative results. Some valuable material 
is here uncovered for the psychologist of re- 
ligion. 

The books closes with an appraisal by the 
author. On the whole the study is well done, 
and constitutes a real contribution to the 
literature dealing with the modern minority 
religions of America. 

Cuas. S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Mystics and Reformers 


Francois de Fénelon. Study of a Personality. 
By KatuHarine Day LittLe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 273 pages. $3.50. 


This is an excellent study of the 17th cen- 
tury French mystic, tutor to the grandson of 
Louis XIV and hence an intimate of the Ver- 
sailles court, later archbishop of Cambrai, 
and perhaps most important, gifted spiritual 
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director and author of many “spiritual letters”’ 
which contain counsel for the religious life 
that are as useful today as they ever were. 
This readable and inspiring book, based upon 
first class scholarship, may well be read to- 
gether with the collection of Fénelon’s letters 
published in 1947 by Harper’s under the title, 
Christian Perfection, the letters having been 
translated by Mildred Whitney Stillman, the 
entire volume edited and prefaced by Charles 
F. Whiston. 

In her “study of a personality,” Katharine 
Day Little makes use of a well-chosen quota- 
tion from Abbé Dimnet who said: ‘“Fénelon 
was a high-strung person. Had he not pa- 
tiently counteracted it with spiritual exer- 
cises he would not have left behind him a 
memory which everybody respects. He was by 
birth and disposition an ambitious man aim- 
ing at the highest posts of church and state. 
In the banishment of Cambrai he might have 
brooded on injustice and died in bitterness 
instead of developing the exquisite gentleness 
for which he was famous. Soul culture saved 
him” (pp. 242-243). 

Fénelon’s “banishment”’ to a frontier bishop- 
ric resulted from his unwillingness to condemn 
the quietism of Molinos, the Spaniard, and 
of Madame Guyon, when it would have been 
safer for him to do so. “I know full well,” 
Fénelon wrote, “that men misuse the doctrine 
of pure love and resignation... . Yet it is the 
worst of all procedures to attempt the de- 
struction of perfect things from a fear that 
men will make a wrong use of them”’ (p. 134). 

While the Quietist controversy loomed large 
in Fénelon’s own life and must occupy a cor- 
responding place in this volume, there are 
many other matters of interest for the reader 
of the book. Very interesting are the personal- 
ity studies, not only of Fénelon, but of Louis 
XIV, Madame de Maintenon, Bossuet, Moli- 
nos, and, of course, Madame Guyon. Chapters 
5 and 6 provide an excellent brief survey of 
Christian mysticism up to the time of Fénelon. 
The description of French life and in particular 
of the life of the French court in the 17th cen- 
tury helps one better to understand the revolu- 
tion which took place in the succeeding cen- 


tury. 


In a period of much superficiality Fénelon 
probed well beneath the surface of human 
existence. Katharine Day Little describes his 
basic contribution in the following language: 
the “experiential knowledge of the indwelling 
Light is the deepest truth of all religion, and 
in Fénelon’s pursuit of it lies his continuing 
message for all time. It is the essential sim- 
plicity of his outward complexity” (p. 255), 

Car. E. PuRINTON 

Boston University 


The Journal of John Woolman. Edited by 
Janet Whitney. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1950. 233 pages. $2.75. 


Until very recently the most widely-used 
version of John Woolman’s Journal was that 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, an edition first 
published in 1871 and since then many times 
reprinted. Now, however, we have access to a 
new and more complete edition, that by Mrs. 
Janet Whitney who is also the author of the 
best biography of the Quaker saint, published 
by Little, Brown under the title, John Wool- 
man, American Quaker, in 1942. 

The reader of the quaintly-phrased but 
deeply religious entries in John Woolman’s 
Journal will find them strangely moving. 
According to William James, one feature of 
saintliness is “a feeling of being in a wider 
life than that of this world’s selfish little 
interests...” The reader of the Journal is 
likely to have a sense of sharing with Woolman 
that larger life contact with which we make 
within, but which leads us out into the world 
of men and affairs. 

John Woolman’s creative inner life led to 
creative social changes in eighteenth century 
America. The final abolition of slavery in 
America was not achieved until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, but among the Qua- 
kers, largely as a result of Woolman’s numer- 
ous “journeys,” slave-holding was given up 
nearly a century earlier. Woolman’s last 
journey was made to England in 1772 by 
steerage. A major reason for the journey was 
Woolman’s distress over the trading done in 
English ships with African slaves. There i 
England John Woolman fell ill of smallpox 
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and died. Esther Tuke who nursed Woolman 
in his last illness wrote a long letter to be 
taken to John Woolman’s wife in which she 
paid the following apt tribute to the man: 


“'., though to us he appeared in some things sin- 
gular, and the path he trod straighter than the liberty 
some of us thought thetruth gives, yet I may say to thee 
that I cannot help thinking it was the way truth led 
him .... and I sometimes thought his singular and ab- 
stemious way, So conspicuous and striking, may be a 
means to draw others to the like examination...” 
(Janet Whitney, John Woolman, American Quaker, 
p. 431). 


Cart E. Purtnton 
Boston University 


Judaism 


The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. xv + 922 pages. 
$10.00. 


While reading this volume my mind turned 
to the remarks of one of my students after his 
reading of Cecil Roth’s The Jewish Contribu- 
tion to Civilization. He insisted that Jews 
® should turn over to non-Jews the writing of 
such books. I answered that Roth’s book was 
objective, fair and well-documented; that it 
was of no consequence whether its author was a 
Jew or non-Jew. He agreed with the first 
part of my statement but still insisted that 
it didn’t set well with him for a Jew to be 
singing the praises of Jewish culture. When I 
replied that he, himself, belonged to religious, 
fraternal and political groups which he showed 
no reluctance in defending and praising he 
failed to see the point. 

Runes’ volume would have been less effec- 
tive with my mildly anti-Semitic student than 
Roth’s. This is because several of Runes’ 
essayists display a brand of Jewish national- 
ism which is more closely related to the 
spirit of Ezra than the spirit of Amos. The 
person with an anti-Jewish bias will not know 
enough even of contemporary history to un- 
derstand that this Jewish nationalism is a 
reaction to the ruthless slaughter of more than 
a third of the Jews of the world in our genera- 
tion. Furthermore, he will fail to appreciate 


what a truly remarkable testimonial it is to 
the high character of Jewish culture that the 
vast majority of Jews have retained their 
serenity and breadth of sympathy in spite 
of this great tragedy. It is doubtful, then, 
that this volume will convert the man of ill- 
will. Its value consists in the considerable 
store of information which it furnishes the 
man of good-will. 

One of the most interesting and informative 
essays is the first entitled “(Hebraic Founda- 
tions of American Democracy.” This essay 
presents the relation of the Puritans to 
Hebraic culture. The Puritans placed great 
emphasis on the study of the Hebrew language 
in the schools which they established. The 
study of Hebrew was required of all students 
at Harvard for almost a century and a half 
after its founding. Ezra Stiles, president of 
Yale, 1777-1790, justified the study of Hebrew 
by the freshmen with the statement that “he 
would have been ashamed if any graduate of 
Yale should be entirely ignorant of the holy 
language when he got to heaven!” In the year 
1781 Stiles delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at Yale in the Hebrew language. This 
was not an isolated instance as many of the 
Puritan ministers knew Hebrew well enough to 
deliver discourses in it and occasionally did 
so. So profound was the Puritan concern with 
Hebrew that during the revolution a rumor 
was in circulation that there was a move on the 
part of some of the members of Congress to 
prohibit the use of English and make Hebrew 
the official language. This rumor, which is also 
discussed by H. L. Mencken in The American 
Language, may have no foundation. Never- 
theless, its circulation does indicate the direc- 
tion of the thinking of important sections of 
the American people at that time. 

Puritan concern with the Hebrew language 
reflects something far deeper than linguistic 
curiosity. The Puritans were convinced that 
the values evolved by Hebrew culture must 
be assimilated and made a part of a people’s 
way of life if that people were to liveaccord- 
ing to God’s purposes. This conviction was so 
profound that the Puritans often identified 
themselves with the Hebrews. For example, 
Winthrop assured his people: “If wee keep 
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this covenant wee shall find that the God of 
Israell is among us, but if wee deal falsely 
with our God . . . wee be consumed out of the 
good land wither wee are goeing.” 

Whether by careful planning or coinci- 
dence there is little repetition in the essays 
which compose this volume. There are essays 
on such highly generalized subjects as Jewish 
contributions to science, culture and art as 
well as essays which deal with Jewish con- 
tributions to politics, social service, medicine, 
music, the dance, literature, drama, journal- 
ism, exploration, military strategy, law, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

The strain of idealism which finds expression 
in Isaiah 2:1-4 has been one of the most 
magnificent Hebraic contributions to man- 
kind. Yet this bulky volume, which contains a 
description of the prowess of a Nazi general 
because he happened to be of Jewish descent, 
has no essay on the subject of peace. Space 
for such an essay could have been provided 
and the quality of the volume much improved 
by the omission of the saber rattling discus- 
sion of military strategy. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 


The Earth is the Lord’s: The Inner World of 
the Jew in East Europe. By ABRAHAM 
JosHua HescHEL. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1950. 109 pages. $2.50. 


“The East European Jews had a predilec- 
tion for elliptic sentences, for the incisive, 
epigrammatic form, for the flash of the mind, 
for the thunderclap of an idea.”’ Dr. Heschel’s 
style is well described by these words which 
he wrote of his East European Jewish ances- 
tors. In his brief book he has been successful 
in symbolizing the underlying spirit of a whole 
culture. 

The first chapter is entitled “The Sigh.” 
“There was restrained mourning in their en- 
thusiasm, profound sadness in their joy. Their 
authentic chants are consistently in the minor 
key.” In the chapters which follow, Dr. 
Heschel stresses the loyalty of the East Euro- 
pean Jews to Torah, contrasts them with the 


Sephardim, indicates their interest in learning, 
and deals with their exegetical methods. The 
concluding chapters contain discussions of their 
theological and philosophical orientation. The 
chapter entitled “Kabbalah” is a_ superb 
exposition of that intricate subject. “The 
Kabbalists knew that what their senses per- 
ceive is but the jutting edge of what is deeply 
hidden. ... The meaning of man’s life lies in 
his perfecting the universe. He has to dis- 
tinguish, gather, and redeem the sparks of 
holiness scattered throughout the darkness of 
the world. . .. Endowed with gigantic strength, 
he can through proper consecration ascend to 
the highest spheres; his spirit can create 
heavens. At the same time, however, he must 
not forget that his feet are upon the ground, 
close to the powers of darkness. It can easily 
come to pass that an evil urge may suddenly 
take hold of him and that instead of ascending 
to heaven he may be cast down into the abyss.” 

The Earth is the Lord’s with its exquisite 
wood engravings by Ilya Schor and its attrac- 
tive format is a superior example of the 
bookmaker’s art. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 
The University of Tulsa 


Comparative Religion 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy Quran. 
By Hazrat Mirza Basuir-up-Din Matz- 
mup AnmapD (Khalifatul Masih II), Head 
of the Ahmadiyya Community, Qadian. 
London (The London Mosque) and Wash- 
ington (The Ahmadiyya Movement in 
Islam, Inc.), 1949. 443 pages. Index. 


This volume reproduces as a separate book 
the introduction which originally accompanied 
the Qadian Ahmadiyya translation of the 
Quran some years ago. 

Its chief value to Western students of Islam 
will be to give them source material for the 
sectarian Ahmadiyya; and secondly, to give 
them, if they are Christians, some inkling of 
how it feels to have one’s religion attacked in 
the writings of missionaries of another faith. 
Christian missionaries are guilty of this on s0 
large a scale (and very often much more 
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caustically even than is the reverse case here), 
that it would perhaps be salutary for those 
engaged in any kind of religious contact with 
non-Christians to read and ponder these 
attacks. In general, however, one can only 
regret the kind of cut-throat competition 
between faiths that all this implies. 

As for the subject-matter itself of this book, 
so much material is covered that it is difficult 
to pick out items for comment. Perhaps it is 
not unfair to note that the section on salva- 
tion seems small (smaller than that on mir- 
acles, for instance); and that in general the 
work gives the impression—perhaps wrongly— 
of being written without deep feeling. The 
formalisms in religion are often important, 
but almost never to outsiders. 

WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 

McGill University, Montreal 


Vedanta For Modern Man. Edited and With 
An Introduction by CHRISTOPHER ISHER- 
woop. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 410 pages. $5.00. 


Here is an anthology of 62 chapters con- 
tributed by as many as 36 authors. Some of the 
chapters are very brief, two or three pages in 
length. The longest runs to 20 pages, a very 
instructive “Hindu View of Christian Theol- 
ogy,” written by Swami Siddeswarananda, 
head of the French Vedanta center at Gretz. 
The majority of the writers are Indian, repre- 
sentatives of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Soci- 
ety, but there are a number of Western 
authors, including Gerald Heard, Alan W. 
Watts, James Bissett Pratt, Christopher Isher- 
wood, Aldous Huxley, John R. Yale, and 
others, 

In one of the introductory chapters the late 
James Bissett Pratt of Williams College gives 
three reasons for the study of Indian thought 
by Westerners with which all readefs of this 
volume would agree: (1) the study of Oriental 
tradition helps us to understand our own west- 
ern tradition better by contrast; (2) the at- 
tempt to understand certain Indian cate- 
gories which seem very strange to Occidental 
minds may help us to realize that “our tradi- 


tional ways of thinking... may not be iden- 
tical with the ways of the universe’; (3) the 
spiritual viewpoint in the Upanishads, the 
Gita, and Vedanta philosophy may counter- 
balance the naturalistic tendency of contem- 
porary Western philosophy. 

If there is any common theme running 
through the book it is the question raised by 
Christopher Isherwood in his introduction: 
“Has Vedanta philosophy a specific contribu- 
tion to make to the religious thinking of the 
West? Or, to put it in another way: Is there 
already something that we can describe as 
Occidental, in contradistinction to Oriental, 
Vedanta?” 

The three opening essays speak to this ques- 
tion specifically: ‘Vedanta and Western His- 
tory,” by Gerald Heard; “Is Vedanta for the 
West?” by Swami Prabhavananda; and “West- 
ern Vedanta,” by T. M. P. Mahadeva. The 
clearest answer to the question is stated by 
Gerald Heard. He argues that most Westerners 
are looking for an “experience of the transcen- 
dent-immanent eternal life’ which is the 
core of religion. Vedanta makes this experi- 
ence available, with or without forms. “Those 
Westerners who, on their way to that ex- 
perience, need help of forms, are helped by 
such as are purely compassionate and are spe- 
cifically psychologically satisfying and which 
are not involved (as are those of dogmatic 
Christianity) with statements as to the his- 
toricity of the form-features which are found 
to be psychologically helpful” (p. 11). 

The underlying assumption of these essays 
is that a conscious and deliberate religious 
syncretism is the key to religious unity in a 
world that is making rapid strides toward social 
and political unity. Many readers will ques- 
tion this assumption. 

Car E. PuRINTON 

Boston University 


Collision of East and West. By HERRYMON 
MavreEr. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1951. xvi + 352 pages. $4.50. 


In a day of genuine bewilderment over the 
failure of American foreign policy in Asia, 
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this book by Herrymon Maurer should be 
widely welcomed. We have many able writers 
offering us interpretations particularly of the 
China scene in the attempt to make recent 
reverses understandable. The special merit of 
this book is the combination of its methods 
and insights within the inclusive perspective 
of the facts of culture, their inner dynamics, 
vitality and the clashes between them. Maurer 
possesses first-hand acquaintance with the 
Far East, has made careful study and investi- 
gation. But in addition he brings to his writing 
a philosophical mind, meriting the praise 
given him by Dr. Hu Shih in his excellent 
introduction to the book. For Maurer, the 
historical events and the special manifestation 
of behaviour in situations are related to psy- 
chological reactions, broadly human, but 
rooted in and conditioned by the specific cul- 
tural inheritance of the people. 

Three of his early chapters are devoted to 
providing essential background in the spiritual 
sources of the characteristic values and reac- 
tion patterns of the peoples of the Far East. 
They bear the titles, “Ritual and Music,” 
“Empty Hearts and Full Bellies” and “The 
Way of the Gods” and are illuminating and 
satisfying brief treatments of the Confucian, 
Taoist and Shinto legacies. 

Maurer unfolds in a fascinating way the 
inter-play of psychological reactions in each 
of the major areas of the Far Eastern scene 
where the cultural clashes are on: how, for 
example, in the China Theater Americans 
and Chinese striving to co-operate as allies 
worked at cross-purposes due to deeply in- 
grained thought patterns; how Westerners, 
lacking genuine communication with the 
people among whom they lived, developed 
“myths” by which they interpreted “what 
they thought the Chinese thought,” and how 
repeatedly those myths dominated decisions 
and shaped policies for ill. With necessary 
condensation, offset by carefully chosen fac- 
tual historical notes for documentation, Mau- 
rer sketches the story of the cultural and 
politico-economic conflicts in the Far East 
leading up to the crucial decade of 1937-47 
and its armed struggles when our failures in 
China were compounded to help create a situa- 


tion in almost complete reverse of our historic 
attitude and expectation. When approached 
from the angle of natural psychological reac- 
tions and his cultural heritage Chiang Kai- 
shek comes off much better than with many 
writers. Maurer is quite clear in his appraisal 
of the character and policy of the Chinese 
Communist leadership who have so skillfully 
exploited the situation to their immense ad- 
vantage. These top-level Communists have 
repudiated Chinese culture as well as Western 
Democratic culture and embraced a blended 
Communist-Russian culture with evangelistic 
faith and fervor. They spearhead a new cul- 
tural collision. The key error of American 
policy has been the mistake “of treating East- 
ern peoples not as persons valuable in them- 
selves, but rather as units of population 
which can be used as means to some greater 
end”—our ends. 

This review has concentrated on the treat- 
ment given the China scene. His discussions 
of Russia, Japan and Korea move at the same 
level and are marked by the same successful 
and illuminating application of his clarifying 
insights. Noteworthy is the clear light cast 
on the success of our military occupation in 
Japan and the problems before us, both aris- 
ing out of the cultural psychology of the 
Japanese people. 

Cultural collision is a terrifying fact. But 
Maurer assures us we need not think it in- 
evitable. If we will abandon our errors and 
follow the Kantian principle, there is a sufl- 
ciently broad common ground in human ex- 
perience to permit the real meeting of minds 
across cultural boundaries. 

Lyman V. Capy 

Fisk University 


Tolstoy and China. No. 4. History of Ideas 
Series. By Derk Bodde. With the collab- 
oration of Galia Speshneff Bodde. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. 110 pages. 
$2.50. 


This scholarly monograph throws light on 4 
small, but interesting facet of the many-sided 
Russian, Leo Tolstoy. An important fact 
about the study under review is that use has 
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has been made of fresh Russian materials 
only recently made available. No doubt in 
this connection Dr. Bodde’s Russian wife was 
able to give invaluable assistance. Chinese 
influence, thinks Bodde, may have influenced 
Tolstoy’s theory of art. Tolstoy’s views on this 
subject are frequently attributed to the in- 
fluence upon him of Plato, but the similarity 
of Tolstoy’s moral theory of art (and music) 
is still closer to the Confucianist theory of 
the function of music in a well-ordered human 
society. Again, Tolstoy’s advocacy of non- 
resistance, while primarily rooting in the 
Sermon on the Mount, may have been in- 
fluenced to some extent by his acquaintance 
with the wu-wei doctrine of Lao-tze and his 
followers. Tolstoy’s views of death and im- 
mortality depart strikingly from orthodox 
Christian views and come much closer to 
Buddhist Chinese views. No attempt is made 
by the author to establish any exclusive claims 
for Chinese influence upon Tolstoy. China 
was, however, one of the influences upon 
Tolstoy’s thought and it is of value to have 
this careful study of this unworked vein of 
information about the great Russian. 
E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Art and Archaeology 


The Burden of Egypt, An Interpretation of 
Ancient Egyptian Culture. By John A. Wil- 
son. An Oriental Institute Essay. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
xix + 332 pages. 32 plates. $6.00. 


One has awaited with extreme interest the 
appearance of a comprehensive general book 
on Egypt by Professor Wilson of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, and 
one is not disappointed. He has chosen to 
write, not a staid history of Egypt although he 
begins with prehistoric times and comes down 
to the post-empire period, but an interpreta- 
tion of Egyptian culture in which he gives the 
essential historical facts and then goes on to 
ask what they mean. The questions he raises 
are constantly the very ones which rise in your 
Own mind and on which you are delighted to 
find his own views frankly set forth. He says 


at the outset that the book is full of personal 
speculation. When the speculating is done by a 
trained historian and one who defines his 
task as rigorously as Professor Wilson does on 
page 144, the result is bound to be important 
as well as interesting. Withal he writes in a 
delightful style, imaginative and sensitive. 
Note not only the general title taken from 
Isaiah 19:1, but also some of the chapter 
headings: The Black Land; The Great Humil- 
iation; Where Is the Glory? 

Working in the institution which is the 
lengthened shadow of James H. Breasted, 
Wilson by no means simply echoes the great 
master’s voice. Breasted thought that con- 
science dawned in Egypt and that the Hebrews 
and others got their ethics from that source. 
Wilson says that if the Egyptians did discover 
a social conscience they also forgot it before 
they could pass it on to others, and that the 
Hebrews and Greeks had to discover the value 
of the individual man for themselves. He also 
manifests an independence and originality of 
judgment at many other points, as for example 
on the significance to be attributed to Akh-en- 
Aton. Whereas White has argued that the 
general trend of events at this time would have 
been the same if this king had been nothing 
but “a sack of sawdust,” Wilson defends the 
revolutionary importance of this individual 
king. As to Akh-en-Aton’s so-called ‘mono- 
theism,” however, he does not think it de- 
serving of the term. Akh-en-aton and his 
family indeed worshiped the Aton alone, but 
everybody else was expected to worship Akh- 
en-Aton himself as a god, and thus there were 
in actuality two gods. Nor were there any 


‘connections through which the religious doc- 


trines of the king could have been transmitted 
to Moses. 

The ultimate importance of the study of 
ancient Egypt for us lies, according to Wilson, 
in the fact that here was a culture which lasted 
for a long time and then failed, in the success 
and failure of which we may discern principles 
relevant to our own time. That relevance ap- 
pears at many points in this book. For one, 
read the following sentence, and for others 
read The Burden of Egypt: “The formal intro- 
duction of imperialism ended Egypt’s formal 
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isolationism, had a profound effect upon 
Egyptian psychology, and ultimately brought 
the characteristic Egyptian culture to an 
end.” 
Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


Arrest and Movement, An Essay on Space and 
Time in the representational Art of the ancient 
Near East. By H. A. GROENEWEGEN- 
FRANKFORT. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. xxiv + 222 pages. 
xciv halftone plates and 47 figures in text. 
$7.50. 


Another important step in the subtly diffi- 
cult task of penetrating the thought world of 
the ancient Near East is represented by this 
handsome book. Broadly speaking, one might 
say that the first step in archeology was to 
dig up the remains of the ancient past, the 
second to reconstruct the history they docu- 
ment, and the third to comprehend imagina- 
tively and sympathetically the ideas they 
embody. Operating in the third bracket of 
such endeavor, the present book deals with 
works of art from ancient Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia, and Crete, and is concerned to eludicate 
the intellectual and aesthetic significance of 
the style in which they are executed. The 
author states her purpose and the ultimate 
outcome of her investigations in these words: 
“Tn trying to penetrate, however, beyond the 
apparent content of the scenes with the help 
of historical material in the widest sense, of 
speculative thought, of social and religious 
preoccupations; in trying to reconstruct what 
might—for lack of a better word—be called 
the implicit meaning of the scenes, I found 
that the unexpected happened: both signifi- 
cance and formal peculiarities proved strictly 
correlated as soon as they were seen under the 
aspect of their space-time implications. In 
fact changes in the one corresponded most 


strikingly with changes in the other, and 
spatial idiosyncrasies therefore suddenly be- 
came ‘significant.’ ” 

Corresponding to the relative bulk of the 
material, the section on Egypt occupies about 
125 pages, that on Mesopotamia 40 pages, and 
that on Crete 30 pages. There are beauiful 
reproductions of the chief sculptures and paint- 
ings in the form of half-tone plates, while 
other objects are shown in drawings appearing 
as figures in the text. A useful feature is the 
indication on each plate of the page where 
this subject is discussed. 

Many new insights are presented. Instead of 
a magical interpretation of the scenes of daily 
life in the funerary art of the Old Kingdom it 
is emphasized that the deceased is watching or 
seeing, thus being indeed among the glorified 
dead, yet still tenuously linked with life. Of 
the astonishingly dramatic hunting reliefs 
which mark the climax of Assyrian art, Mrs. 
Frankfort writes: “It is strange to consider 
that shortly before the disastrous finale of the 
Assyrian Empire, the same people under 
whose dominion the world had shuddered 
brought forth an artist who revealed the depth 
of his fear and pity for these doomed creatures 
and raised his scenes to the stature of tragedy.” 
In Crete, as in Mesopotamia and Egypt, the 
material is treated rigorously on its own merits 
rather than being brought into forced com- 
parisons with Mycenae; and in each of the 
three major areas studied a distinctive con- 
figuration of culture emerges. 

Sometimes, when the argumentation be- 
comes extremely complex, one wonders if the 
ancient artist himself would have recogized 
all the factors which his work is said to repre- 
sent. Perhaps, in some respects, more is under- 
stood now than could have been then. A 
typographical error was noted in the last para- 
graph on page 148. 

JACK FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


_ For College Religion Courses 


ESSENTIALS of BIBLE HISTORY seetebm 


By ELMER W. K. MOULD, Late Alexander Cameron MacKenzie, Professor of Bib- 
lical History and Literature, Elmira College 

THIS AUTHORITATIVE VOLUME is at the same time a clear textbook and an up 
to date reference for students of the Bible and related literature. A typical comment 
on the new edition is: “J am impressed with the enormous amount of information that 
has been packed into this book. It is, at the same time, a selective, stimulating guide to 
Bible study. The maps, list of Biblical names, the glossary, footnotes, and chronological 
chart—all comprise a valuable asset to profitable study.’’—Professor Mason Lona, The 
Pennsylvania State College. $4.50 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY and LITERATURE 


By HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE, Professor of English Literature and Chairman 
of the Division of Language and Literature, Albion College 


A NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY for college students. A book of backgrounds, this 
clear, teachable textbook is planned to acquaint students with the results of Biblical 
scholarship in three fields—literary history, textual criticism, and Christian theology. 
Study outlines with each chapter direct the student to Bible readings. Gives a view 
of the origins of the New Testament, the influences that fashioned the thought of 
Jesus, and what happened to Christianity in the Apostolic Age. $2.75 


POETS of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE, Professor of English Literature and Chairman 
of the Division of Languages and Literature, Albion College 


OUR CHRISTIAN TRADITION is traced from medieval times to the present in 
essays on the works of eight of its foremost lew Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, and T. 8. Eliot. A thoughtful interpretation 
of the religious philosophy of these inspired men. THE JoURNAL OF BIBLE AND RE- 
LIGION comments: “Professor Battenhouse has given us a spirited interpretation of Chris- 
tian thought ... The book is well unified and will be appreciated by the general reader 
and by serious students of poetry.” $2.50 


PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION 


By JOHN A. NICHOLSON, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
IHinois 

FOR COURSES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION this textbook presents the 
interpretation of religion given by each of four important thinkers of modern phi- 
losophy—Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson. These philosophies have been chosen 
because their respective interpretations have been particularly influential in deter- 
mining conceptions of religion that are present today. Professor Cart FsJELLMAN of 
Upsala College comments: “‘I am very pleased with this text. The inclusion of primary 
source material . . . is especially appealing.’’ $3.75 


UNDERSTANDING CHRISTIANITY 


By EDGAR M. McKOWN, Dean, Evansville College; and CARL J. SCHERZER, 
Chaplain, Protestant Deaconess Hospital, Evansville 


THIS STUDY OF OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE is designed for use as a guide for 
classes in religion in colleges. It deals, in a simple way, with basic student questions 
concerning the nature of Christian faith and its implications for the issues of today. 
These basic beliefs are page understandably, with a simplicity and challenge that 
will bring students with little religious background into class discussions. Stimulates 
students to further thought and discussion, familiarizes them with the Bible. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Explorations in Eastern Palestine. By NELSON 
Guivueck. Vol. IV, Part I: Text; Part II: 
Pottery Notes and Plates (The Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Vols. XXV-XXVIII, for 1945-1949). xix 
+ 711 pages, incl. 130 figs. and 163 pls. 
In two vols. New Haven: American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 1951. 


The current Annuals of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research mark the com- 
pletion of a remarkable enterprise. All together 
President Glueck has used eight volumes of 
the Annual in addition to individual publica- 
tions and many numbers of the Bulletin to 
record his studies in eastern Palestine. He has 
applied and developed the techniques of pot- 
tery chronology in actual excavations and in a 
surface survey of all the area from the Jordan 
to WAdi Sirhan and from the Gulf of Aqabah 
to the Yarmik River. The present volumes 
cover northern Gilead, the area north of the 
Zerqa (the Jabbok), with the addition of 
several important sites at the southern end of 
the Jordan Valley on both sides of the river. 
For over twenty years Dr. Glueck has tramped, 
ridden, driven, and flown over Palestine. No 
other scholar knows the eastern area so in- 
timately. 

The results in detail are quite beyond 
summary here. In general they support the 
thesis announced some years ago that the 
area east of the Jordan was occupied by a rich 
agricultural civilization from Chalcolithic times 
until toward the end of the Early Bronze 
period. After a brief recession, there was a 
general revival of sedentary occupation in 
MB I, but a marked decline in MB II and LB. 
South of the Zerqa this period of nomadism 
extended from the twentieth to the thirteenth 
century. In Iron I and II there was intensive 
settlement, then a period of decline followed 
by flourishing occupation in Hellenistic, Ro- 
man, and Byzantine times. 

This thesis has been widely accepted. It 
may be, as Dr. Glueck argues, that there are 
few mounds of great depth in Transjordan 
just because of this long gap in sedentary 
occupation. However, there are many tells 


awaiting deeper investigation, enough to give 
generation after generation experience in 
actual excavation and to afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the testing of Dr. Glueck’s methods 
and results. Valuable as the pottery index is 
in surface exploration, it cannot always say 
the final word. Dr. Glueck repudiates with 
scorn the method made famous by Edward 
Robinson, which begins with modern Arabic 
place names. That valuable technique, like 
surface pottery surveys, discovers only hints 
as to possible identifications of sites. Both 
must be used and tested by excavation and 
the correlation of all topographical, historical, 
and geographical data. Even the best combina- 
tion of all of these items cannot settle all 
issues, as Tell en-Nasbeh and Tell Beit Mirsim 
testify. Unfortunately few ancient cities marked 
their boundaries with their names, as Gezer 
did. 

Dr. Glueck has assembled an array of in- 
formation such as has rarely been made avail- 
able for any ancient land. Important, even 
revolutionary, judgments abound. There has 
been no marked change in climate in ten 
thousand years. There is a wealth of data 
regarding the neolithic and chalcolithic civi- 
lizations, both of which probably flourished in 
the Jordan Valley and on the highlands, both 
east and west. On biblical and later history 
there is much more. Many important biblical 
sites are discussed at length. Notices of Hellen- 
istic, Roman, and Byzantine sites whet the 
appetite for a similar survey and synthesis oi 
materials from those periods. 

Amid the mass of details there are occa- 
sional slips, and the indexes are not exhaustive. 
A serious lack is a good map placing the nu- 
merous sites discussed in relation to the phys- 
ical features. But what are those bits of dross 
amid a mass of gold? Large numbers of photo- 
graphs from the ground and the air, excellent 
photographs of pottery, with careful drawings 
(marred by shading), and typography, ll 
in the best tradition of the J. H. Furst Con- 
pany, have produced two beautiful volumes. 

C. C. McCown 

Pacific School of Religion 
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Book Notices 


Applied Christianity 


Christ and Community. By GILBERT A. BEAVER. New 
York: Association Press, 1950. 367 pages. $3.00. 


This book was written by a farmer in New York, 
who has spent many years in various phases of 
Y. M. C. A. work and has also been an Associate Sec- 
retary of the College Board of the Presbyterian Church 
and active in other church and community relations. 
During his long and varied life he has sought to apply 
“the principle of community (Koinonia)” to the com- 
munity in which he lives as well as in wider relation- 
ships. Accepting as he does the idea of community as 
central to Jesus’ teachings, he seeks to present this 
conception in the volume before us. 

This conception is undoubtedly valuable, and cer- 
tainly finds expression in the teachings of the church 
from the beginnings to the present. Furthermore, it 
has been subjected to extensive examination in the 
writings of social psychologists and sociologists for 
decades. Curiously enough, very little attention is 
paid to such studies. Quotations abound; on almost 
every page, but they are from men whose interest in 
the scientific study of community is secondary, to say 
the least. The biblical references to community abound, 
but to the readers most of this is already well-known. 
We have references now and then to the practical life 
in the community, but what should have been central 
to the discussion—his own community and the life 
there—is too scanty to be of much value. 

One is reminded of a remark attributed to one of the 
hearers of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, namely, 
that the latter seemed to think it necessary to buttress 
everything he said with quotations from the scriptures. 
One could wish that the author would write a second 
book, one in which he assumed that his readers knew 
something about the Bible and the flattering statements 
made by hundreds of historic and contemporary writers 
about fellowship; that he would describe in specific 
details the life in Ais community, and the results of his 
efforts toward deepening community there. Such docu- 
mented and experiential studies are needed, and would 
contribute greatly toward the practical efforts of well- 
meaning people who wish to promote “community” 
but lack specific information on how to do so. Further- 
more, he would find much valuable help in analyzing 
this experience if he would consult studies in social 
science much more widely than he has done according 
to the present volume. 


The Road to Rome 


Beyond East and West. By Joun C. H. Wu. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1951. 364 pages. $3.50. 


A few pages at the end of this solid autobiography, 
under the heading, “Explanations and Acknowledg- 
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ments,” give the author’s reasons for writing this story 
of his conversion to Roman Catholic Christianity. It 
took steady pressure from numerous friends, most of 
them members of the priesthood, to get him to start 
the book. “Their reason (was) perhaps that the cap- 
turing and taming of one dragon might lead to the 
capturing and taming of all the other dragons” (p. 
361). We may be glad that the Wu dragon capitulated, 
because the story of his life in China in a turbulent 
period (and the influence of his American graduate 
education upon him) make most significant reading. 
The greatest single influence upon Wu Ching-hsiung 
(his pre-conversion name) was Mr. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and a correspondence with him over a 
considerable number of years. Dr. Wu states that “it 
was Holmes’ outlook on life that prepared me to accept 
the ‘little way’ of St. Thérése. Dr. Holmes had advised 
him, “tackle the unromantic with resolution to make it 
romantic.” St. Thérése of Lisieux said, “Pick up a pin 
from a motive of love, and you may thereby convert a 
soul.” The conversion to Roman Catholic Christianity 
came at a moment of crisis and confusion in the life of 
China and in the life of this distinguished son of China. 
The culminating factor in the process of his conversion 
was the reading of the Histoire d’une Ame (an account 
of St. Thérése of Lisieux). In this connection it is in- 
teresting to observe the influence upon a Chinese con- 
vert of the emphasis in Roman Catholicism on the 
motherhood of God together with Dr. Wu’s correlated 
remarks about Kwan-Yin in Chinese Buddhism and 
the similar mother-worship in the modern Ramakrishna 
movement in India. 

Students and teachers of the history of religions will 
do well to list for reference reading the chapter on “The 
Religions of China.” 


Philosophy and Religion 


Types of Religious Philosophy. By Epwin ‘A. Burtt. 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 468 pages. $4.50. 


The first edition of this important book was re- 
viewed in the JBR for May, 1939 (Vol. VII, No. 2), 
and described as “a brilliant attempt to interpret for 
us the western religious scene.” The revised edition has 
been considerably modified to take account of significant 
changes in the religious situation since 1939. The new 
edition gives only 79 pages to the subjects of Modernism 
and Humanism, for example, whereas 124 pages were 
devoted to these themes in the earlier edition. Entirely 
new chapters on “The New Supernaturalism” and 
‘Man as Sinner” have been included in the present 
edition. 

The present reviewer has read the new material and 
re-read much of the older. He was again impressed by 
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the ability of the writer to put himself in the other 
fellow’s shoes and to interpret each position from 
within. This is particularly impressive in the chapters 
dealing with the new orthodoxy, since one may guess 
that the sympathies of the author lie in another direc- 
tion. 

This is the best account of the contemporary religious 
situation now available in print. 


The Historic Faith and a Changing World. By the Rev. 
W. NorMAN PittTEnGeER, S.T.D. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 181 pages. $2.50. 


The sub-title of this readable book describes it as 
“a survey of the contemporary American scene and the 
troubles that beset modern man.” Beginning with a 
running commentary on the popular assumptions that 
currently prevail in the cultural scene, the author calls 
attention to the appearance of a new religious outlook 
superseding the older liberalism. Although he calls 
attention to values and dangers in both the liberal and 
the “new orthodox” camps, his sympathies clearly lie 
with the newer trend of the times. This is understand- 
able since Dr. Pittenger speaks from within the frame- 
work of dogmatic Christianity, calling himself “a 
Catholic of the Anglican obedience.” Describing as 
inevitable social changes in the direction of a more 
closely controlled society, the author gives a blueprint 
for the revamping of the Christian Church to meet the 
needs of the new day. His prescription is a “dynamic 
orthodoxy” which consists of a restatement of the 
“central affirmations” of Christianity in language which 
shows the influence of recent theological discussion, 
especially that of the new supernaturalism. 

Dr. Pittenger develops a very logical argument 
from a point of view which finds the essence of Chris- 
tianity in a doctrinal system. One may question, 
however, if the re-formulation of doctrine will speak to 
the condition of any considerable number of men living 
in our time. Another contemporary study of the 
contemporary religious scene contains the significant 
comment that men today are seeking not so much an 
ultimate explanation of the universe as a successful 
practical and emotional adjustment to life and the 
understanding of modern conditions. This is a point of 
view to which Dr. Pittenger does not seem to give 
sufficient attention. 


The Middle Ages 


Héloise and Abélard. By ET1ENNE Grtson. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1951. 194 pages. $3.00. 


In the academic year 1936-37 Etienne Gilson gave a 
series of lectures at the Collége de France on the medi- 
eval origins of Humanism, in connection with which it 
became essential to deal with the famous story of 
Abélard and Héloise. That portion of the lecture course 
is here presented in print. It gives as clear and accurate 


an account of the exact history of Abélard and Héloise 
in their relations to each other as could be desired, even 
if the experience of reading it may be somewhat dis. 
illusioning to those who have viewed the pathetic story 
over-romantically. Gilson has a larger purpose in re- 
telling this story, however. He uses the episode as 
“a kind of touchstone serving to test and evaluate the 
various definitions of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance...” (p. vii), which as a rule do less than justice 
to the Middle Ages. The Middle Ages are frequently 
described as a period in which the individual was 
suppressed and the Renaissance an era in which he was 
given his freedom and opportunity for highest develop. 
ment. “But to confine ourselves to the twelfth century, 
... let us make a simple comparison between the 
Renaissance of the professors and the facts which be- 
come manifest in the correspondence of Héloise and 
Abélard . . . If all we need for a Renaissance is to find 
individuals developed to the highest point, does not this 
pair suffice? ...What Renaissance autobiographies 
can be compared with the correspondence of Abélard 
and Héloise?” (pp. 126-127). 

Gilson’s argument for a larger definition both of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance is a convincing one. 


The Bible 


Essentials of Bible History, Revised Edition. By ELMER 
W. K. Mou tp. New York: The Ronald Press, 1951. 
687 pages. $4.50. 


The late Professor Mould’s Essentials of Bible History, 
since its first publication in 1939, has been one of the 
most wide-used textbooks of Bible history. Teachers 
and students of the Bible will be glad to know that this 
useful book is available in a revised edition, It may 
safely be said that the present revised edition is much 
better than the first edition. 

The author has incorporated in the book the result 
of recent archeological research, corrected interpreta- 
tions, and suggestions from teachers and students of the 
Bible. The format of the new edition is the same as the 
first edition. The author has tried to keep the size of the 
first edition which has 678 pages. Chapter headings 
remain the same except for one or two changes (set 
chapter xvi) and some additional paragraphs are found 
(see p. 113). Many significant books published up until 
1949 have been cited throughout the book. 

Some new features have been added: a table 0 
literary types; a table of principal persons, epochs, 
source books; index to biblical passages; index to maps 
(12 maps in all). 


The Biblical Period. By F. Re- 
printed by permission from The Jews: Their Histor), 
Culture and Religion, edited by Louis Finkelstein 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Copyright 
by Louis Finkelstein. For private distribution only, 
available from Professor David N. Freedman, Wes": 
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ern Theological Seminary, 731 Ridge Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pennsylvania. 1950. 65 pages. 60¢ 


A survey of Hebrew history from the patriarchal 
period to the fourth century B.C.E. Among the posi- 
tions advanced or supported by the author are these: 
the patriarchal tradition in the Old Testament is sub- 
stantially historical; there is probably some indirect 
connection between the monotheism of Moses and the 
Egyptian cult of Aten; the origin of the Torah also goes 
back to Moses; Canaanite religion, while having a 
highly organized pantheon and elaborate priestly in- 
stitutions, was still crude and depraved; the principal 
phase of the conquest, of Canaan belongs to the second 
half of the thirteenth century; the Song of Deborah 
dates about 1125 B.C,E.; Samuel was initially opposed 
to Saul; the population of the state of Judah in 701 
B.C.E. was about 250,000; in North Israel the invisible 
presence of YHWH was thought of as standing on the 
back of a bull, as in the temple of Solomon on cherubim; 
the edict of Cyrus is substantially historical; Nehemiah 
arrived in Palestine in 440 B.C.E. and Ezra about 428 
B.C.E.; it was Ezra) who introduced the complete 
Pentateuch into normative Jewish use, and he may 
also be identified with the Chronicler. 


Studies in the Apocalypse of John of Patmos. By EvyTu 
ArmstronG Hoyt. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Brothers, Publishers, 1950. 240 pages. Price not 


given. 


The author presents a novel approach to the book of 
Revelation. The element of conflict is the key to the 
book, but instead of the conflict taking place between 
the forces of good and evil in the world around us, the 
conflict is in the mind of the individual. It is a conflict 
of positive and constructive thought against destructive 
and negative thought. Victory comes to the individual 
as spiritual man (the real man) manifests himself. 
The real man has “purified intelligence and strength, 
illuminated vision, all |power.” 

The author’s view is that the meaning of “fullness 
of Christ,” Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, the New 
Jerusalem, is fulfilled jin the realization of man’s do- 
minion over every typé of resistant thought. 

As may be seen in a study of the book the author is 
greatly influenced by that type of philosophical idealism 
which finds the solution for all our ills and our problems 
in scientific thinking, the power of a good thought to 
conquer an evil thought and the power of good thinking 
to bring health. 

The reader who does not have sufficient background 
in “scientific” thinking will find the book difficult to 
understand, 


The Soul 


The Idea of Development of the Soul in Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy. By Pattie Davin Booxstaser. Phila- 
delphia: Maurice Jacoby, Inc., 1950. 104 pages. 
$2.00. 


Rabbi Bookstaber discusses soul development as the 
idea is presented in the writings of Israeli, Saadia, 
Bachya, Gabirol, ibn Zaddik, Halevi, ibn Daud and 
Maimonides. It is interesting to note the very close 
parallelism between Jewish and Christian philosophical 
thinking from the ninth to the twelfth century. Both 
the Jewish and Christian philosophers began with a 
point of view largely neo-Platonic and gradually turned 
to Aristotle. There were points of difference, however. 
The Aristotelian triumph was earlier and more complete 
in Jewish than in Christian philosophy. It is also readily 
apparent that the Hebraic concern for personal and 
social ethics led the medieval Jewish philosophers to 
have a much greater concern for the earthly pilgrimage 
of the soul than their Christian contemporaries. 

Rabbi Bookstaber produced a competent book in- 
sofar as he dealt with the field of his special interest. 
It is regrettable that he did not have some friend care- 
fully check his manuscript for loose, awkward or in- 
accurate statements like the following: “... these 
Arabs became the teachers of the Jews, both of whom 
introduced Greek learning into Christian Europe about 
the 13th century,” “The Egyptians gave ethical ideas 
to such as Amos and the other prophets ...,” “Their 
opponents—the School of Heraclitus,—did not even 
recognize change...” 


The Devotional Life 


With Singleness of Heart. By GzRaALD KENNEDY. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 157 pages. $2.00. 


Bishop Kennedy delivered the Slover lectures at 
Southwestern University in 1950. They dealt with the 
ministry. They were not lectures on preaching, but on 
the man who preaches.’ From practical experience as 
minister in charge of a congregation to years of pre- 
siding as a Methodist bishop, the author is well qualified 
to speak directly to his brethren. He is commissioned 
to reprove, rebuke, exhort but with all longsuffering 
and doctrine. Gerald Kennedy has the gift of penman- 
ship and humor, the sensitiveness, the kindness to 
warrant his discussion of the failings and frailties of his 
brethren. He holds them in sincere respect and affection. 
His obvious desire is to challenge them to a realisation 
of their significance to society. He reminds them of the 
sources of power from which they can draw. He has a 
keen and well-stored mind; a lucid and limpid style. 
Ministers will be fortunate if they find time to read 
this book. 
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The Association 


REPORT OF 1951 ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION MEETING 


The 1951 meeting of the Rocky Mountain section of 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors was 
held at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, on 
October 13. Members in attendance arrived at the con- 
ference site on the preceding day to attend the annual 
meeting of the Mountain-Plains Philosophical Con- 
ference. 

The Philosophical Conference and the Association 
members held a joint session Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 13, at which Professor Charles H. Patterson of the 
University of Nebraska read a paper on “Issues in the 
Philosophy of Religion.” A critical paper read by Pro- 
fessor Harold I. Woolard of Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity was presented in response. Professor Lisle Hos- 
ford of Highlands University was chairman of the joint 
session. 


The following officers for 1952 were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Harold I. Woolard, Eastern New Mexico 
University; Vice-President, Dr. Archie Bahm, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Tremmel, Emporia (Kans.) State Teachers Col- 
lege; Executive Committee member, Dr. William H. 
Bernhardt, the Iliff School of Theology (Denver); 
Executive Committee member, Dr. Lisle Hosford, 
Highlands University. 

The 1952 meeting of the regional organization will 
again be held in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference, 
which is scheduled to convene at the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln the second week-end in October. 

Submitted by 
Harold I. Woolard. 


13 distinguished New Testament scholars pay 
tribute to Dr. Grant of Union Theological Sem- 
inary on his 60th birthday. The contributions 
by men like Henry J. Cadbury, Arthur Darby 
Nock, and John Knox cover various aspects of 
New Testament theology, ranging from “‘Over- 
conversion in Paul’s Churches’’ to “Soter and 
Euergetes.”’ They provide pertinent information 


for the scholar and are eloquent testimony to 
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